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INTRODUCTION 


On  the  9th  April  1835,  J.  R.  Martin,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  the 
Native  Hospital,  addressed  a Letter  to  the  Governours  of  that  Institution,  point- 
ing out  the  urgent  necessity  for  establishing  a Fever  Hospital  in  the  Town  of 
Calcutta,  accompanied  by  a very  able  note  on  the  Medical  Topography  of  Cal- 
cutta and  its  Suburbs. 

The  Governours  lost  no  time  in  giving  their  attention  to  the  important  and 
interesting  subjects  suggested  to  them.  They  came  to  certain  resolutions,  which 
they  communicated  to  Government ; the  Honourable  Sir  C.  T.  Metcalfe,  Baronet, 
being  the  then  Governour  General  of  India. 

A meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  called  by  publick  advertisement,  which 
was  very  respectably  attended,  on  the  18th  June  1835,  and  at  which  a considerable 
sum  was  subscribed  towards  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  Hospital 
proposed. 

A second  publick  meeting  was  held  on  the  12th  August  1835,  and  further 
steps  taken  to  procure  subscriptions ; and  at  the  date  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, these  amounted  to  Co.’s  Rs.  47,713 : 7 : 5. 

In  1836,  the  Earl  of  Auckland  having  succeeded  to  the  Government  of  India, 
His  Lordship  recommended  a Committee  to  be  formed,  which  was  accordingly 
done  by  the  authority  of  the  Government. 

The  object  contemplated  by  the  Governours  of  the  Native  Hospital  were 
twofold. 

First,  to  establish  an  Hospital  for  the  treatment  of  Medical  cases,  to  which 
His  Lordship  suggested  the  addition  of  Dispensaries  to  be  attached  to  it. 

Secondly,  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Government  the  Sanitary  State 
of  Calcutta  and  its  Suburbs,  and  the  suggestion  of  local  improvements  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  and  maintaining  greater  salubrity,  of  both  which  objects 
also  His  Lordship  most  cordially  approved — but  to  these  two  objects  he  suggest- 
ed the  addition  of  a third,  the  framing  a Plan  of  local  management  and  taxation. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  divided  itself  into  Three  Sub-Committees — The 
First,  to  inquire  into  the  present  system  of  assessing,  collecting,  and  appropriating 
the  Town  taxes — the  Second,  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  and  management  of 
what  is  here  called  the  Conservancy  Department,  that  is,  the  drainage,  cleansing, 
&c.  of  the  Town,  in  other  words  its  state  in  regard  to  salubrity  and  means  of  im- 
proving it — and  the  Third,  to  conduct  all  measures  connected  with  the  proposed 
Fever  Hospital  and  the  circulation  of  subscription  books,  &c. 

After  a minute,  careful,  and  somewhat  tedious  investigation  of  the  matters 
referred  to  them,  the  Committee  agreed  upon  a Report  embracing  the  results 
of  the  inquiries  of  the  Three  Sub-Committees,  which  they  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  under  date  the  7th  January  1840. 
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From  the  course  the  Committee  thought  it  right  to  adopt,  their  Report  was 
very  long,  and  embraced  a variety  of  matters  little  connected  with  each  other. 

It  is  thought  of  importance  at  the  present  moment  to  select  in  a somewhat 
abridged  form,  but  in  the  words  of  the  Report  itself,  that  part  of  it  which  was 
framed  by  the  Second  Sub-Committee,  and  which  relates  to  the  Salubrity  of  the 
City,  omitting  only  parts  of  the  evidence  which  appear  repetitions. 


Abridged  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Esta- 
blishment of  a Fever  Hospital,  and  for  inquiring  into  local  ma- 
nagement and  taxation  in  Calcutta. 
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Your  Committee  think  it  most  in  order  to  direct  your  Honour’s  atten- 
tion in  the  first  place  to  the  result  of  their  inquiries  relating  to  the  state  of  the 
Drainage,  Cleansing,  and  Ventilation  of  the  City,  and  its  Supply  of  Water, 
and  the  means  of  improving  them ; upon  which,  as  upon  its  main  foundation,  the 
salubrity  of  the  City  must  rest. 

Considering  the  apparent  equality  of  level  of  the  vast  plain  on  which  the 
City  stands,  and  its  naturally  marshy  position,  your  Committee  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  commence  by  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  establishing  an  effec- 
tual system  of  Drainage  and  Cleansing ; since,  if  this  could  not  be  done,  their 
time  would  be  thrown  away  in  searching  after  means  to  do  more  than  alleviate 
the  evil  to  the  greatest  extent  which  should  appear  possible.  They  accordingly 
commenced  their  inquiries  by  the  examination  of  the  practical  Engineer  Officers, 
the  best  acquainted  with  the  locality,  and  whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  it 
the  most  particularly  with  a view  to  these  objects ; and  they  have  the  satisfaction 
now  to  report  with  perfect  confidence,  from  the  information  and  opinions  they 
have  thus  obtained,  that  there  is  no  natural  obstruction  whatsoever  to  the  esta- 
blishment in  the  City  of  Calcutta  of  a system  of  Drainage  and  Cleansing  ade- 
quate to  the  rendering  it  dry  and  free  from  soil  and  impurities. 

A table  of  Levels  was  furnished  to  your  Committee  by  Lieut.  Abercrombie, 
taken  from  Surveys  made  by  Officers  employed  by  the  Lottery  Committee,  and 
by  Government — Major  Schalch,  Major  Taylor,  Captain  Prinsep,  and  Captain. 
Forbes,  including  some  by  Mr.  Blechynden,  a copy  of  which  is  inserted  in  the 
Appendix. 

It  is  from  these  Surveys,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  admitted,  that  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Engineer  Officers  examined  are  taken. 

Taking  it  therefore  to  be  sufficiently  established,  that  there  is  no  natural 
obstacle  to  the  thorough  Drainage  and  Cleansing  of  the  City,  your  Committee 
will  proceed  to  state  the  result  of  the  evidence  they  have  obtained  as  to  the  pre- 
sent actual  state  of  the  City  in  these  respects,  and  in  regard  to  Ventilation,  and 
the  supply  of  Water. 

Upon  this  subject  connected  with  others  they  drew  up  several  queries,  which 
they  sent  to  such  persons,  resident  in  the  Town,  as  were  considered  likely  to 
furnish  them  with  the  information  required,  regarding  their  several  neighbour- 
hoods respectively. 

From  all  the  answers  which  they  received,  it  appears  that  the  state  of  the 
Drains  is  the  subject  of  general  complaint.  They  are  represented  generally  to 
be  in  the  most  offensive  state  in  the  Native  part  of  the  Town,  in  consequence  of 
all  sorts  of  dirt  and  filth  that  are  thrown  into  them  ; and  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  contradiction  to  this  statement  in  any  of  the  answers. 
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In  regard  to  Tanks,  and  receptacles  for  water,  the  result  of  the  answers  is, 
that  out  of  many  Tanks  in  almost  every  neighbourhood  very  few  are  kept  clean  ; 
and  that  the  rest,  forming  an  immense  majority,  are  foul  and  offensive ; the 
stench  of  some  of  them  being,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Respondents,  “ like  that 
of  a corrupted  corpse” — that  in  some  places  there  is  not  a single  Reservoir  of 
wholesome  water  in  a neighbourhood  ; and  that  numerous  filthy  Ponds  alone 
supply  the  poorer  classes  with  water  for  culinary  and  other  purposes. 

The  existence  of  numerous  pools  and  holes,  which  receive  ordure,  and 
puddles  which  are  receptacles  of  filth,  and  .the  sources  of  disease,  are  complained 
of  in  the  majority  of  the  localities  from  which  answers  have  been  obtained.  The 
clustering  of  huts  and  houses,  so  that  in  spots  densely  inhabited  there  is  no  free 
circulation  of  air,  is  universally  stated ; and  by  several  of  the  intelligent  Native 
Respondents  considered  as  a great  source  of  unhealthiness. 

Lieutenant  Abercrombie  says,  that  the  formation  of  Tanks  in  the  parts  of  the 
Town  on  the  lowest  horizontal  level  would  turn  filthy  places  into  clean  Tanks — 
that  the  present  Tanks,  in  the  Native  parts  of  the  Town,  are  small  and  extremely 
filthy — that  the  only  broad  Streets  in  the  Native  part  of  the  Town,  are  Amherst 
Street  and  the  Central  Road  ; the  former  unfinished,  and  neither  of  them  consi- 
derable thoroughfares — that  the  Chitpore  Road  is  the  great  thoroughfare — that 
it  is  narrow,  winding,  dirty,  and  encroached  upon — that  the  cross-ways  are  all 
Lanes  very  narrow,  very  filthy,  and  bounded  generally  by  deep  open  ditches,  the 
road  being  supported  by  perpendicular  retaining  walls — that  Sobhabazar  Street 
and  Nimtollah,  are  the  only  two.  cross-streets  which  form  an  exception  to  the 
above — that  they  are  both,  however,  bounded  by  deep  ditches,  and  not  above  25 
feet  in  width — that  none  of  the  large  open  Drains  are  paved,  and  there  are,  of 
course,  inequalities  in  their  bottoms  in  which  the  water  lodges  ; but  it  is  so  mixed 
up  with  black  mud  and  filth,  that  these  are  the  chief  nuisance,  and  not  the  water 
itself — that  the  smaller  Drains  not  being  paved,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
always  act  or  keep  their  level — that  they  are  liable  to  be  deepened  too  much  in 
one  place,  and  not  enough  in  another — that  coolies  are  continually  employed  in 
cutting  here  and  there  wherever  considered  necessary  by  the  Overseers — that  the 
Drains  are  not  formed  in  a judicious  and  scientifick  manner — that  the  cuttings 
are  merely  temporary  expedients,  liable  to  be  filled  up  next  day  with  dirt — that 
there  is  a great  deposit  of  wet  filth  during  the  rains — that  in  the  dry  weather, 
what  falls  or  is  thrown  in  hardens,  and  is  not  removed  till  it  does  so — that  during 
the  rains,  the  way  the  Drains  are  cleansed  is  by  a bundle  of  straw  twisted  into 
hard  ropes,  six  or  nine  inches  diameter,  and  three  or  four  feet  long,  dragged  by 
ropes  at  each  end  by  coolies,  with  great  labour,  along  the  bottom  of  the  Drains — 
that  it  answers  the  temporary  purpose,  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  it  so  often 
in  each  Drain  as  to  keep  it  in  any  efficient  state  of  cleanliness — that  there  is  no 
such  flow  of  water  at  present  into  the  Drains,  or  such  fall  preserved  in  them,  as 
to  keep  them  in  any  tolerable  state  of  cleanliness — that  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
complish these  objects  without  an  entirely  new  construction  of  Drains — that  the 
publick  convenience  was  never  thought  of  in  lining  out  the  Streets  and  Lanes  of 
the  Native  part  of  the  Town — that  the  Streets  are  covered  with  dirt  thrown  out 
ad  libitum , and  the  Drains  frequently  filled  with  filth  from  privies,  in  addition 
to  other  nuisances. 

From  Captain  Thomson’s  evidence  it  appears,  that  there  are  several  Drains 
the  bottoms  of  which  are  nearly  two  feet  below  the  outlet ; and  which  must  there- 
fore be  emptied  by  evaporation  only — that  they  are  not  paved,  nor  have  any  fixed 
depth — and  the  coolies  continue  to  dig  them  deeper  every  year — that  he  should 
say  there  was  very  little  deposit  of  water  in  the  Drains,  considering  the  extent  of 
them — that  there  is  a deposit  of  filth  in  them  to  a very  great  extent — that  there 
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is  a general  deposit  of  five  or  six  inches,  which  is  carried  oft'  by  the  carts,  prin- 
cipally decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  the  cleansing  of  the  houses,  &c. 
creating  generally  over  the  Native  Town  a very  disagreeable  stench  at  all  times 
of  the  day,  but  particularly  in  the  morning — that  the  carrying  off  the  filth  of 
privies,  though  very  well  managed  considering  the  difficulties,  and  that  the  whole 
must  be  carried  off*  by  carts,  is  not  so  done  as  to  prevent  their  being  a nui- 
sance— that  the  publick  privies  are  a very  great  nuisance  to  the  parts  of  the 
Town  where  they  are — that  there  are  an  immense  number  of  them — that  none  of 
the  houses  have  a private  one,  unless  sufficiently  large  to  have  a Compound  and  a 
Tank — that  the  present  open  Drains,  and  the  covered  ones,  are  intended  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  Cleansing  as  well  as  Draining — that  there  are  about  30 
miles  of  Drains  altogether ; about  20  miles  of  them  bricked — that  the  whole 
covered  Drains  would  not  exceed  five  miles  of  these  20 — that  four  miles,  per- 
haps, would  be  nearer  the  mark — that  the  covered  Drains  are  quite  ineffectual 
in  respect  of  Cleansing — that  the  mode  of  cleansing  the  bottom  of  the  Drains 
with  twisted  straw,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Abercrombie,  is  used  wherever  the  deposit 
is  liquid,  but  is  interrupted  every  20  or  30  feet  by  bridges,  and  is  rendered  very 
ineffectual  for  this  reason — that  they  are  obliged  to  let  the  mud  and  filth  dry  in 
order  to  remove  it  from  beneath  these  bridges — that  he  does  not  believe  one- 
tenth  of  the  Drains  have  a sufficient  fall  to  keep  them  clean — that  in  dry  weather 
they  have  no  flow  of  water  in  them  whatever — that  for  one-half  of  the  year  they 
may  have  sufficient  water  in  them  to  keep  them  moist,  but  they  are  then  in  a 
worse  condition  after  occasional  showers  than  after  long  continued  dry  weather 
— that  it  washes  the  dust  off  the  road  into  them  and  makes  mud  of  it — that  in 
long  dry  weather  they  contract  the  dust  which  is  blown  about  by  the  wind — 
that  all  the  covered  Drains  are  great  nuisances. 

The  following  is  the  general  description  of  the  state  of  the  Native  part  of  the 
Town  in  regard  to  Cleansing  and  Drainage,  given  in  Observations  offered  to  your 
Committee  at  their  request  by  Mr.  John  Phipps,  “ after  a residence  of  upwards 
of  forty  years  in  Calcutta.”  “ In  many  parts  of  this  City,  and  more  especially 
in  the  most  densely  populated  parts  of  it  not  intersected  by  Streets  which  can  be 
traversed  by  the  scavenger’s  carts,  the  Drains,  many  of  them  merely  irregular 
furrows  in  the  soil  without  any  brick-work,  are  continually  left  in  a most  filthy 
uncleaned  state,  emitting  the  most  noisome  effluvia,  doubtless  highly  pernicious 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  dwelling  in  such  situations.  Perhaps  persons 
long  inured  to  such  nuisances  become  less  susceptible  of  their  pernicious  effects 
than  others  would  be.  Such  sinks  of  filth  and  consequent  malaria  are,  I believe, 
but  little,  if  at  all,  known  to  any  scarcely  but  to  those  who  occasionally  pass  by  ; 
but  lying  for  the  most  part  in  obscure  parts  of  the  City,  are  not  seen  by  the  higher 
classes.  I speak  from  experience  in  my  perambulations  to  the  abodes  of  many 
of  the  poor,  as  a visiting  member  of  the  District  Charitable  Society.  Contiguous 
to  my  own  dwelling  there  have  long  existed  several  cutcha  Drains  grievously  of- 
fensive. There  are  many  vacant  premises  in  different  parts  of  the  City  in  ruins, 
choked  with  jungle,  rank  weeds,  and  filth  deposited  by  Natives  ; there  are  also 
several  dirty  Tanks  in  different  quarters,  which  are  also  great  nuisances  from  not 
being  cleaned  out.  The  Mehter’s  tatties  [i.  e.  publick  necessaries]  are  likewise 
an  abominable  nuisance.” 

Two  of  the  members  of  the  Second  Sub-Committee,  Sir  John  Grant  and 
Rustomjee  Cowasjee,  Esq.  personally  inspected  the  greater  part  of  the  Roads 
and  Lanes  in  the  Native  part  of  the  Town,  and  on  the  19th  of  November  1836, 
they  gave  the  following  evidence  to  the  Sub-Committee  : — 

“ We  have  passed  through  the  greater  part  of  the  Roads  and  Lanes  in  the 
Native  part  of  the  Town,  bounded  by  Loll  Bazar,  Clive  Street,  Mutchooa  Bazar, 
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and  College  Street.  Setting  out  from  Tank  Square,  we  passed  through  Old 
China  Bazar,  passed  the  Armenian  Church  up  to  Burra  Bazar,  through  all  the 
windings  of  which  we  passed  as  far  as  the  Mint : from  thence  to  the  Portuguese 
Church,  Moorgheehatah,  along  the  Chitpore  Road  to  Mutchooa  Bazar,  and 
back  through  Colootollah  Road.  Through  several  of  the  Lanes  and  Alleys 
we  could  not  pass,  the  same  not  being  wide  enough  for  the  admission  of  any 
wheeled  carriage  or  cart.  The  whole  of  this  space,  with  the  exception  of  some 
places  near  College  Street,  is  most  thickly  inhabited  ; the  houses  and  shops 
adjoin  ; and  though  not  lofty,  are  sufficiently  high  to  exclude  sun  and  air  ; the 
free  circulation  of  the  latter  of  which  is  effectually  prevented  by  the  extreme 
narrowness,  sharp  angles,  and  perpetual  tortuosities  of  the  Streets ; few  Streets 
being  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length  in  the  same  direction,  and 
many  not  so  much ; none  of  the  Streets,  except  those  to  be  presently  mentioned, 
much  exceeding  twelve  feet  between  the  front  walls  of  the  opposite  houses,  many 
being  much  narrower ; and  of  this  space  from  one  foot,  to  one  and  a half  foot  in 
width,  being  occupied  by  a kennel  on  each  side.  These  kennels  are  apparently 
two  or  two  and  a half  feet  deep,  with  brick  sides,  the  bottoms  filled  with  perfectly 
stagnant  water  and  filth;  and  the  tops  covered,  at  distances  of  from  one  foot  to 
two  feet  and  two  and  a half  feet  apart,  with  buildings  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length, 
which  in  a few  places  are  the  entrances  to  houses;  but  which  in  all  other  instances 
are  the  supports  of  the  platforms  used  as  shops  ; which  platforms  are  erected 
immediately  over  the  kennel,  from  one  foot  to  three  feet  above  it,  the  space 
between  the  bridge  and  the  platform  being  closed  to  the  front ; so  that  no  part  of 
the  kennel  is  accessible  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it  but  the  above  mentioned 
intervals  of  one,  two,  or  two  and  a half  feet  in  length,  at  various  distances,  of  not 
less  than  six,  or  more  than  ten  feet  from  each  other;  while  the  whole  stench 
freely  escapes  into  the  streets  and  houses. 

Mr.  Rustomjee  Cowasjee  adds,  that  he  has  frequently  seen  the  part  of  the 
Town  above  described  during  the  rains,  and  that  after  an  ordinary  fall  of  rain, 
the  kennels,  having  no  outlet,  overflow,  and  cause  the  water  to  cover  the  Streets 
to  the  depth  of  one  foot  or  more — and  that  it  sometimes  takes  a whole  day  to 
run  off,  seldom  less  than  eight  hours,  during  which  there  is  no  passage  but 
through  this  water ; and  the  houses,  (of  which  there  are  many)  which  are  a few 
inches  lower  than  the  road,  or  street,  have  the  lower  part  overflowed,  and 
rendered  uninhabitable. 

The  space  above  described  is  the  most  populous  part  of  Calcutta,  and  forms 
the  “chief  seat  of  its  wealth,  and  place  of  the  residence  of  all  the  Native 
Bankers,  Merchants,  and  Tradesmen  of  Calcutta.” 

Having  completed  their  Survey  of  the  Native  parts  of  the  Town,  the  above 
two  members,  on  the  24th  of  December  1836,  made  the  following  addition  to 
their  evidence  upon  the  subject: — 

“ We  again  visited  the  Native  parts  of  the  Town,  but  have  nothing  new  to 
add  to  what  has  been  described  by  us  in  our  former  evidence,  recorded  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  9th  of  November  last,  except  that  in  some  places  which  we 
visited  there  were  nuisances  of  a worse  description  ; and  such  encroachments  on 
the  publick  Roads  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  carriages,  which  the  Magistrates 
appeared  to  take  no  notice  of.” 

From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ryper,  Apothecary  at  Gurranhatta  Dispensary,  Appendix  (D) 
it  appears  that  he  attributes  the  bowel  complaints  and  dysentery — some  of  the  page  /9' 
most  usual  diseases  of  the  Native  part  of  the  Town,  generally  to  the  living  in  a 
damp  house  and  eating  unwholesome  food — that  the  dampness  of  the  houses 
proceeds  from  the  marshy  ground  on  which  they  stand — that  this  applies  general- 
ly to  the  Native  Town — that  the  situation  of  the  Native  houses  is  likely  to 
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produce  these  fatal  complaints  of  the  bowels — that  the  want  of  Drainage  has  a 
considerable  effect  upon  the  amount  of  disease  in  the  Native  part  of  Calcutta — 
that  he  thinks  the  Native  part  of  Calcutta  less  healthy  than  Towns  in  other  parts 
of  Bengal — and  that  this  greater  unhealthiness  is  produced  by  the  want  of  carry- 
ing away  the  filth. 

Mr.  Brett,  Surgeon  to  the  Governour  General’s  Body  Guard,  remarks  a 
decided  difference  'in  the  healthiness  of  the  Sepoys  serving  in  the  Western 
Provinces,  and  of  the  Body  Guard  who  come  from  the  same  Provinces  stationed 
here  ; which  he  attributes  partly  to  the  general  circumstances  of  the  climate  of 
Bengal,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  good  Drainage,  and  to  stagnant  Pools,  and  the 
quantity  of  miasma  created  by  these  causes.  He  thinks  these  causes  prevail  with 
great  intensity  in  Ballygunge  and  Calcutta.  Of  401  Medical  cases  which  occur- 
red within  the  period  of  two  months  at  his  Hospital,  a Charitable  Institution  which 
he  had  lately  established  in  Calcutta,  dysenteries,  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers,  affections  of  the  spleen,  and  rheumatick  attacks,  constituted  266,  which 
would  be  greatly  diminished  by  good  Drainage  and  Ventilation.  He  says,  that 
during  two  months  since  the  establishment  of  his  Hospital,  of  which  he  had 
already  given  in  to  the  Committee  a description  and  account,  he  had  pretty 
generally  visited,  either  personally  or  through  his  Native  doctors,  those  whom 
he  could  not  receive  into  the  Hospital,  and  whose  cases  were  serious — that  he 
had  thus  been  acquainted  with  the  situation  and  circumstances  in  respect  to 
salubrity  of  the  habitations  of  many  of  the  Native  inhabitants  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  about  the  centre  of  the  Native  Town — that  he  observed  universally  a 
want  of  Cleanliness,  Drainage,  and  Ventilation  in  a great  and  remarkable  degree 
— that  the  necessary  consequence  was  the  fevers  and  other  complaints  which  he 
had  mentioned — that  he  thought  the  prevalence  of  fevers  and  other  disorders 
he  had  described  was  much  greater  generally  all  over  Calcutta  than  that  of 
typhus  or  typhoid  fever  in  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  Westminster — that  when 
he  was  attached  to  St.  George’s  Infirmary,  London,  it  was  his  duty  for  two  years 
to  attend  the  sick  at  their  own  houses  in  some  of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  St. 
George’s  Parish,  St.  Giles,  Pancras,  and  Marylebone — that  the  diseases  were 
more  fatal,  but  their  number  not  so  great  as  they  are  generally  all  over  the  Native 
Town  of  Calcutta  at  the  healthiest  time  of  the  year — that  he  attributed  the 
excessive  prevalence  of  disease  in  the  Native  part  of  Calcutta  partly  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  climate,  but  in  a much  greater  degree  to  the  want  of  Drain- 
age, Ventilation,  and  the  Cleansing  away  of  the  filth  from  the  houses — that  the 
prevalence  of  disease  amongst  the  lower  orders  is  very  striking  to  an  European 
Medical  man  in  all  great  Cities  in  India,  but  much  more  so  in  Calcutta — that  he 
attributed  this  to  the  climate  generally,  in  part,  but  in  a greater  measure  to  the 
local  circumstances  ; the  want  of  Drainage,  Ventilation  and  Cleansing-,  to  which 
the  natural  dampness  of  the  climate  gave  additional  effect — that  he  might  illus- 
trate the  effects  in  the  climate  of  Bengal  of  Drainage,  and  Ventilation,  and 
Cleansing,  by  reference  to  the  Garrison  of  Fort  William — that  there  is  the 
strictest  attention  there  to  those  points,  and  to  the  removal  of  all  exuberant  vege- 
tation— that  the  consequence  is,  that  the  general  health  of  the  Native  camp 
followers  in  the  Fort  is  remarkably  good — that  he  does  not  think  the  Sepoys 
afford  a good  ground  of  comparison  with  the  Native  population  of  Calcutta,  they 
being  Up-country  men,  of  good  constitution,  and  well  provided  with  every  comfort 
— that  he  spoke  from  the  experience  of  five  months,  during  the  most  unhealthy 
season  of  the  year — that  he  had  charge  of  all  the  Native  establishments  of  the 
Fort — that  the  number  of  diseases  during  that  time  was  very  small;  indeed  very 
few  remittent  fevers,  or  dysenteries,  or  cases  of  spleen,  or  any  diseases — that  he 
attributed  the  difference  to  the  difference  in  Drainage,  Ventilation,  and  Cleansing. 
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Modoosoodua  Goopto  Kobeeruttan,  who  had  practised  medicine  in  Calcutta  Appeg!*ix 
for  \2  years  among  the  Native  population,  and  was  educated  in  the  Sanskrit  and 
English  College  for  six  years,  and  was  afterwards  Professor  of  Sanskrit  Medicine 
there,  having  been  assistant  to  Dr.  Tytler  and  Dr.  Grant  for  the  last  two  years, 
during  which  he  attended  their  Lectures  upon  Anatomy  and  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  stated,  that  his  practice  had  been  among  the 
respectable,  the  middle,  and  the  poorer  classes  of  Natives,  most  among  the  mid- 
dle classes, — that  he  had  seen  a great  deal  of  the  diseases  of  the  lower  classes — 
that  he  thought  he  could  give  the  Committee  a pretty  accurate  and  full  account 
of  the  diseases  prevalent  among  the  Natives  in  Calcutta — that  fevers  are  the 
most  prevalent  diseases;  bilious,  remittent,  and  intermittent — that  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  is  the  general  termination  of  the  two  last  descriptions  of  fever — that 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  and  venereal  disease  are  the  most 
prevalent  diseases  in  the  Town,  among  the  Native  population — that  there  are 
very  few  inflammatory  diseases — that  the  fevers,  except  the  intermittent,  are 
dangerous  to  life,  and  certain  to  be  fatal  if  not  attended  to  medically — that 
the  intermittent  Fever,  unless  it  produces  diarrhoea,  does  not  produce  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen ; but  if  it  is  attended  with  diarrhoea,  it  almost  always  pro- 
duces an  enlargement  of  the  spleen — that  the  diarrhoea  following  intermittent 
fever,  is  generally  fatal,  if  not  medically  attended  to — that  the  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  is  not  generally  fatal  of  itself ; but  if  not  cured  produces  dyspepsia,  oedema- 
tous  swellings  of  the  legs,  and  hands,  and  loins,  and  anasarcha,  which  are  fatal 
— that  dysentery  is  always  dangerous,  and  if  not  medically  attended  to  in  time 
always  fatal — that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Native  population  in  the  Town  have 
dyspepsia — that  it  is  not  of  itself  fatal,  but  produces  debility,  which  predisposes 
to  other  diseases,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  piles — that  rheumatism  is  very  frequent 
— that  it  often  arrives  at  a height  among  the  labouring  classes  to  prevent  their 
obtaining  their  bread — that  the  children  of  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  Bengal  are 
generally  weakly,  and  that  they  are  subject  to  several  diseases ; hooping  cough, 
which  he  considers  in  this  country  not  an  infectious  disease,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  and  all  the  fevers  before  mentioned — that  he  does  not  see  in  the  Town 
of  Calcutta , any  children  that  are  in  perfect  health.  He  says  that  the  treatment 
of  the  mother  and  the  child  at  and  just  after  the  time  of  its  birth  injures  the  consti- 
tution of  the  child  materially.  But,  being  asked  generally  upon  a subsequent 
examination  to  what  he  attributed  the  prevalence  of  the  diseases  he  had  mention- 
ed, he  replied  “ to  the  narrowness  of  the  Streets,  and  the  Canals  being  fall  of 
putrefied  vegetable  and  animal  matter” — that  the  Drains  are  generally  offensive  in 
Calcutta,  particularly  in  Burra  Bazar,  Mutchooa  Bazar,  Colootolah,  and  Jorasanko 
— that  he  observes  a very  great  difference  in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Town — that  the  places  above  mentioned  are  the  most  unhealthy 
— that  he  reckons  Baug  Bazar,  Bar  Simlah,  and  Shaum  Bazar  the  most  healthy 
parts  of  the  Town  for  Native  inhabitants — that  he  attributes  the  greater  degree  of 
salubrity  of  these  places  to  their  being  very  thinly  inhabited,  the  Roads  being  broad, 
and  the  Tanks  good.  Being  asked  whether  he  would  attribute  the  prevalence  of 
the  diseases  he  had  mentioned  more  to  the  Water,  to  the  want  of  Ventilation,  or 
the  want  of  Drainage,  he  said  that  all  were  injurious  ; the  Water  most  so,  the 
want  of  Ventilation  next,  then  the  Drainage — that  the  Natives  are  accustomed  to 
live  crowded,  and  therefore  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  want  of  air — that  the 
houses  of  the  Natives  are  generally  in  damp  situations — that  he  attributes  much 
of  their  diseases  to  that  cause,  intermittent  fever  and  rheumatism — that,  from  his 
observation  of  the  state  of  health  in  the  most  healthy  parts  of  Calcutta,  he  had  no 
doubt  that,  if  proper  Ventilation,  proper  Drainage,  and  a supply  of  wholesome 
Water  were  provided,  Calcutta  might  be  rendered  a healthy  place — that  he 
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thought  that  the  circumstances  he  had  mentioned  contributed  to  produce  cholera 
— that  there  are  many  small  private  Tanks  which  contain  bad  water  and  produce 
miasmata,  and  many  old  Tanks  filled  up  with  filth,  which  causes  a bad  smell  for 
four  or  five  months,  and  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood — that 
he  considers  the  dust  injurious  to  health — that  it  produces  cough  and  ophthalmia — 
that  there  is  much  ophthalmia  in  the  hot  season  from  the  dust — that  the  publick 
privies  are  not  properly  cleaned — that  there  are  many  of  them,  and  that  this  is 
injurious  to  the  comfort  and  salubrity  of  the  Town. 

Upon  this  statement  your  Committee  would  remark,  that,  although  this  very 
intelligent  witness,  in  the  order  in  which  he  classes  the  circumstances  to  which  he 
would  attribute  the  prevalence  of  the  diseases  he  had  mentioned,  places  the 
Water  first,  as  the  most  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  the  want  of 
Ventilation  next,  and  the  want  of  Drainage  last — it  must  not  be  taken  as  his 
opinion  that  the  want  of  Drainage  is  less  injurious  to  the  Native  constitution  than 
the  want  of  Ventilation ; for  he  immediately  adds,  that  they  do  not  suffer  so  much 
from  want  of  air,  owing  to  their  being  accustomed  to  live  crowded  ; and  the  whole 
evidence  taken  by  your  Committee  goes  to  prove,  that,  next  to  the  unwholesome- 
ness of  the  Water,  the  greatest  cause  of  the  insalubrity  of  Calcutta  is  the  want  of 
Drainage. 

Mr.  J,  R.  Martin,  Surgeon  to  the  Native  Hospital,  said  that  he  had  perused 
the  evidence  of  Modoosoodun,  the  last  witness — that  he  concurred  in  his  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  diseases — that  he  believed,  however,  he  had 
underrated  the  prevalence  of  fever,  and  its  sequelae  spleen  and  diarrhoea,  which 
carry  off  more  Natives  than  any  other  diseases — that  the  dyspeptick  complaints 
of  which  he  spoke  he,  Mr.  Martin,  knew  to  be  very  general.  Being  asked  if  he 
had  any  further  observations  to  make  with  regard  to  the  salubrity  of  Calcutta, 
he  said  that  he  should  hand  in  his  Report  in  a few  days.  This  was  accordingly 
done  in  a printed  form,  and  your  Committee  will  presently  call  your  Honour’s 
attention  to  it. 

The  above  mentioned  respectable  witness,  Modoosoodun  Goopto,  being 
subsequently  examined  by  the  First  Sub-Committee  as  to  the  prevalence  of  disease, 
stated,  that  the  most  unhealthy  season  of  the  year  was  from  August  to  November 
— that  during  these  months  the  people  suffer  under  intermittent,  remittent,  dnd 
bilious  fevers,  and  dysentery  and  cholera — that  the  number  of  people  whom 
he  supposed  to  suffer  from  those  diseases  at  that  season  amounted  to  about  500  in 
each  Thannah,  including  Bengallees,  Maliomedans,  Up-country  people,  and  East 
Indians.  It  being  remarked  to  him  that  that  would  be  upwards  of  18,000  people, 
he  answered,  “ Yes,”  but  that  in  some  Thannahs  there  were  less,  in  others  more  ; 
but  the  average  would  amount  to  the  number  above  stated,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  severely  affected.  And,  it  being  directly  put  to  him  whether  he 
did  not  overstate  the  number,  he  said  “ No ; that  although  the  number  appeared 
large,  the  population  of  the  Native  part  of  the  Town  was  great — that  even  in  poor 
families  there  were  twenty-five  inmates  in  each  house — and  that  he  meant  the 
total  number  in  those  four  months.”  He  said  that  the  fevers  usually  last  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  days,  during  which  time  the  persons  afflicted  are  confined  to 
bed  and  unable  to  work — that  the  greater  part  recover  and  are  able  to  work,  but 
that  some  continue  sick  for  life — that  the  relief  these  people  get  now  is  by  the 
purchase  of  Native  medicine  (Panchun)  and  the  employment  of  quack  doctors 
(Natives.) 

The  evidence  of  Dr.  W.  Graham  is  generally  to  the  same  effect  with  that 
already  noticed  in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  Calcutta,  with  reference  to  its 
salubrity.  He  says,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Drains  to  be  in  a worse  state 
than  they  are  at  present ; rudely  constructed  without  any  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  draining,  the  centre  of  the  Conduit  being  in  many  places  below  the  level 
of  the  extremities — that  even  on  the  Chitpore  Road  the  Drains  are  so  useless  after 
a heavy  fall  of  rain  as  to  render  a canoe  the  preferable  mode  of  transit — that  he 
has  observed  the  road  impassable  after  a fall  of  less  than  an  hour’s  duration.  He 
considers  these  Drains  as  the  hot  beds  of  disease — that  the  consequence  of  their 
state,  and  the  want  of  Ventilation,  is  of  course  disease,  oftentimes  to  an  alarming 
and  distressing  extent — that  the  Suburbs,  nay,  indeed,  the  entire  Native 
Town,  must  be  considered  unhealthy  from  inefficient  or  rather  no  Drainage, 
tainted  Tanks,  and  an  external  mass  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  a state  of 
decomposition  surrounding  them- — that  the  state  of  the  Tanks  as  at  present  is 
most  injurious  to  life — that  even  thus  early  in  the  season  (February  28tli,  1837) 
they  were  nearly  all  putrid  and  dry — that,  as  the  Publick  privies  were  constructed 
at  present,  he  was  satisfied  they  were  fruitful  sources  of  disease,  and  destructive 
to  the  comfort  of  the  residents  in  their  vicinity — that  tainted  Tanks,  want 
of  Water,  poisonous  Drains,  and  imperfect  Ventilation,  were  the  circumstances 
presenting  themselves  in  the  state  of  the  Town  and  situation  of  the  inhabitants  as 
in  his  opinion  affecting  injuriously  the  general  health  and  comforts  of  the  popula- 
tion. “ Improve  these,”  he  says,  “ widen  and  water  the  Roads,  and  Calcutta  will 
be  as  healthy  as  any  City  in  the  world.” 

The  Report  with  regard  to  the  salubrity  of  Calcutta  promised  by  Mr. 
Martin,  in  his  examination  on  the  29th  of  April,  1837,  was  delivered  to  your 
Committee  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet,  entitled,  “ Notes  on  the  Medical  Topo- 
graphy of  Calcutta,”  some  little  time  afterwards.  A copy  of  it  accompanies  this 
Report.  This  Work  is  a great  extension  of  the  Notes  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, formerly  delivered  to  the  Governours  of  the  Native  Hospital.  Your 
Committee  understood  Mr.  Martin  to  intend  it  to  be  considered  as,  in  truth,  his 
evidence  upon  the  subject.  He  cites  Sir  Gilbert  Blane’s  opinion,  that  all 
predominant  diseases  are  referable  to  the  following  general  heads,  viz.,  1st, 
Vitiated  Exhalations  and  Secretions  of  the  Human  Body  ; 2nd,  Noxious 
Exhalations  of  the  Earth  ; and  3rd,  Depraved  Habits  of  Life.  And  Mr.  Martin 
adds,  that,  if  we  accord  with  this  opinion,  we  shall  at  once  see  how  much 
of  publick  health  in  the  great  matter  of  prevention  of  disease  may  be 
effected  through  a practical  application  of  the  science  of  Medical  Topography. 
The  injury  from  human  exhalation  is  removed  simply  by  prevention  of  crowding, 
by  exposure  of  the  streets  and  houses  to  the  sun  and  wind,  cleanliness,  &c.  ; and 
that  from  terrestrial  exhalation  by  draining,  clearing,  levelling,  and  paving,  &c. 
He  says,  that  the  brief  Topographical  History  of  Calcutta  which  he  has  attempted 
proves  what  may  be  done,  by  a well  applied  capital,  to  render  one  of  the 
worst  known  localities  habitable.  He  adds,  that  it  also  proves  that  a further 
application  of  the  same  means  might  even  render  it  healthy. 

He  proceeds  accordingly  to  give  a Topographick  Sketch  of  Calcutta.  Your 
Committee  will  only  notice  some  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  narrative,  refer- 
ring to  the  Work  itself  for  a more  complete  exposition  of  the  points  which  he 
considers  to  be  established.  The  extreme  insalubrity  of  Calcutta,  in  the  earlier 
period  of  its  occupancy  by  Europeans,  is  proved,  he  says,  by  the  evidence  of 
Captain  Hamilton,  who  states,  that  in  one  year  (about  the  years  1710 — 15)  there 
were  reckoned  in  August  about  1,200  English — some  military,  some  servants  of 
the  Company,  some  private  merchants  residing  in  the  Town,  and  some  seamen 
belonging  to  the  shipping  lying  at  the  Town — and  before  the  beginning  of 
January  there  were  460  burials  registered  in  the  Clerk’s  Book  of  Mortality. 
In  more  recent  times  it  was  the  custom  of  the  European  inhabitants  of  Calcutta 
to  meet  on  the  15th  of  November  of  each  year,  to  congratulate  each  other  on 
their  escape  from  the  periods  so  emphatically  marked  by  Captain  Hamilton. 
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Your  Committee,  although  agreeing  with  Mr.  Martin  that  we  are  far  indeed 
from  having  effected  for  this  City  all  that  might  or  ought  to  be  done  for  it,  think 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  than  a comparison  of  the  state  here  describ- 
ed with  the  present  state  of  that  part  of  Calcutta  which  is  inhabited  by  the 
British,  to  prove  how  much  may  be  done  “ to  render  one  of  the  worst  known 
localities  habitable”  by  clearing,  draining,  cleansing,  and  ventilating  it,  though 
but  in  an  imperfect  degree ; and  they  think  that  the  state  of  insalubrity  of  the 
part  of  Calcutta  inhabited  by  the  Natives,  where  little  or  nothing  has  been  done 
towards  these  objects,  affords  under  our  own  eye  proof  as  well  of  the  efficacy  as 
of  the  necessity  of  carrying  such  measures  into  complete  effect. 

Mr.  Martin,  describing  that  part  of  the  City  occupied  by  the  Natives,  says, 
that  the  North  Division  between  the  Bow  Bazar  and  Mutchooa  Bazar  comprises 
perhaps  the  most  dense  part  of  the  Native  population  of  Calcutta — that  the 
Upper  Division  to  the  north  of  Mutchooa  Bazar  is  comparatively  speaking  but 
thinly  covered  with  habitations,  presenting  towards  the  north  and  east  extensive 
Gardens,  large  half-dried  Tanks,  and  ruinous  Tenements.  “It  is  surprising,” 
he  says,  “ how  much  the  condition  of  the  Native  portion  of  the  Town  has  been 
neglected  in  this  great  City  and  its  Suburbs,  in  which  are  to  be  found  all  the 
faults  of  all  the  Cities  in  India.” 

He  proceeds  to  say,  “ In  the  event  of  a contagious  disease,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  such  should  not  occur  here,  the  dense  state  of  the  Burra  Bazar  and 
surrounding  parts,  the  want  of  water-courses,  and  means  of  facility  for  removing 
accumulations  of  filth,  &c.  would  stand  as  insuperable  bars  to  the  best  devised 
Regulations  of  Medical  Police : all  masses  of  building  should  be  opened  out,  old 
walls  and  decayed  houses  removed,  for  even  under  ordinary  circumstances  these 
are  fertile  sources  of  fever.”  “ Whoever,”  says  Mr.  Martin,  “ has  visited  the 
Native  portion  of  the  Town  before  sun-rise,  with  its  narrow  lanes  and  ‘rankest 
compounds  of  villainous  smells  that  ever  offended  nostril,’  will  require  no  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  widening  the  Streets,  so  as  to  effect  the  two  greatest  improve- 
ments of  all,  as  respects  the  salubrity  of  the  City, — free  exposure  to  the  sun,  to 
rarefy  and  elevate  the  vapours — and  to  the  winds,  to  ddute  and  dissipate  them.” 

“ The  want  of  Watering,”  he  says,  has  been  “ severely  felt  in  every  part  of 
Calcutta  of  late  years ; and  the  more  the  City  extends  the  greater  is  a matter  of 
so  much  importance  to  health  needed.”  Dr.  Fordyce  considered  the  dust  of  the 
Streets  of  London  in  his  day  a serious  detriment  to  health.  “ The  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  water,”  he  adds,  “ is  highly  injurious  in  other  ways ; and,  in 
order  to  illustrate  this  point,  I may  mention  what  has  been  already  quoted  regard- 
ing an  epidemick  fever  in  Belfast.” 

“ There  is  probably,”  he  says,  “ no  subject  connected  with  the  publick 
health  and  the  comfort  of  the  City  of  more  consequence  than  the  state  of  the 
Sewers.  Those  of  Calcutta  throughout  I believe  to  be  defective  in  number, 
construction,  and  fall ; without  which  last,  the  most  approved  plan  gives  no  real 
usefulness.  It  is  stagnation  from  want  of  sufficient  fall  in  the  Drains  that  gives 
rise  to  deleterious  exhalations,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  half  dried  Tanks  so 
numerous  here,  and  to  the  water  detained  by  inequalities  of  soil.” 

In  speaking  of  Ballygunge,  Mr.  Martin  solicits  attention  to  the  beneficial 
effects  resulting  from  very  simple,  and  apparently  trifling,  improvements 
executed  at  his  suggestion  some  years  back  in  the  cantonment  of  that  place. 
Having  been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Governour  General’s  Body  Guard 
at  Ballygunge  in  1821,  he  there  found  severe  remittent  fever  prevailing  to 
a great  extent,  and  learnt  that  it  had  been  so  for  years.  He  made  several  careful 
examinations  of  the  localities,  and  discovered  that  in  the  Lines  alone,  besides 
stagnant  Drains,  there  were  sixty  pools  and  pits  of  various  dimensions  ; to  all 
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which,  and  the  neglected  state  of  the  grounds  around  the  Regimental  Hospital,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  referring  as  a sufficient  cause  of  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of 
the  corps.  He  represented  the  necessity  of  Drainage  with  a sufficient  fall, 
the  filling  up  of  the  pools  and  pits,  and  the  construction  of  two  large  Tanks,  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  Lines.  The  Governour  General,  then  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  was  pleased  to  order  all  his  suggestions  to  be  carried  into  effect ; and 
the  result  during  the  three  following  years  was  a reduction  in  the  frequency 
and  intensity  of  fever  as  remarkable  as  it  was  satisfactory. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  supply  and  the  quality  of  the  Water  necessary  for 
drinking,  for  preparing  food,  and  for  the  purposes  of  personal  and  domestick 
cleanliness,  all  the  answers  received  to  the  twenty-six  queries  circulated  amongst 
the  inhabitants,  concur  in  stating  that  good  Tanks  and  clean  well  repaired  Wells 
are  to  be  found  in  very  few  parts  of  the  Town — that  the  Well  water  used,  in 
some  places  generally,  by  the  lower  classes  of  people  is  seldom  clean  or  whole- 
some— that  the  River  water  is  generally  used  by  the  Hindoo  inhabitants,  especi- 
ally of  the  higher  castes,  both  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes,  although  in 
some  instances  it  is  said  that  Tank  water,  or  that  of  a Well,  is  also  used,  and 
that  those  who  live  at  a distance  from  the  Ganges,  and  are  needy  and  cannot 
pay  the  cost  of  bringing  it,  use  other  water  that  is  at  hand  for  all  purposes.  It 
is  said  that  the  River  water  is  wholesome  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes 
from  October  to  March,  but  becomes  injurious  to  health  from  April  to  Septem- 
ber— that  from  April  until  the  rains  set  in  it  is  saline,  when  drinking  water  is 
variously  obtained  by  the  better  classes — some  of  whom  provide  for  this  season 
by  keeping  in  store  a certain  number  of  jars  filled  with  River  water  in  the 
month  of  February — others  bring  River  water  for  drinking  from  Balaghur,  Santi- 
pore,  and  other  places  up  the  country,  where  its  quality  and  taste  remain  almost 
unaltered,  or  from  the  Tank  Square,  Janjree  Tullao,  or  some  other  Tanks  in 
gardens  in  the  Suburbs  of  the  City,  whose  water  is  known  to  be  clean  and  sweet 
— while  the  lower  classes  of  people  drink  the  water  taken  up  from  the  River  the 
same  day,  or  procured  on  the  9th,  10th  or  11th  day  of  the  moon,  as  circumstances 
admit — that  during  autumn  the  River  becomes  muddy,  when  people  take  the 
precaution  of  having  the  River  water  cleaned  and  purified  with  alum,  nirmole, 
and  the  like  substances. 

One  Native  gentleman  states,  that  the  state  in  which  water  is  used  for 
drinking  and  cooking  by  the  generality  of  Natives,  be  it  Tank,  Well,  or  River 
water,  is  in  his  opinion  decidedly  unwholesome.  He  says  there  are  very  few 
Wells  or  Tanks  really  kept  clean,  so  as  not  to  be  offensive. 

Another  Hindoo  gentleman  says,  that  there  are  numerous  filthy  Pools  which 
supply  the  poorer  classes  with  water  for  culinary  and  other  purposes. 

• 

Mr.  Abercrombie  states,  that  there  must  be  a want  of  clean  water  in 
the  Native  parts  of  the  Town — that  the  present  Tanks  there  are  small,  and 

extremely  filthy  in  the  dry  weather,  covered  with  slime  and  green  vegetables— 
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that  there  are  no  publick  Tanks  along  the  Circular  Road,  and  the  inhabitants, 
about  a month  or  six  weeks  before  his  examination,  made  a request  to  the  Con- 
servancy Department  to  have  three  Tanks  excavated. 

Appendix  (D) 
page  71. 

Captain  Thomson  states,  that  the  price  paid  for  one  mussack  of  water  (about 
8 gallons)  brought  to  the  Streets  and  sold  there  by  water  carriers,  who  make 
their  livelihood  of  it,  is  a quarter  of  an  anna,  i.  e.  one-third  of  a penny  English  at 
2s.  per  Rupee.  This  is  the  lowest  quantity,  he  thinks,  allowed  as  the  average  per 
head  per  diem  in  England  in  calculating  the  necessary  supply  of  water.  In 
London  the  supply  at  present  is  nearly  20  gallons  per  head  per  diem.  Con- 
stantinople is  the  only  Town  inhabited  by  persons  of  Eastern  habits  that  he 
knows  of,  which  is  supplied  with  water,  for  household  purposes  only,  brought  by 
pipes  or  aqueducts  into  the  Town.  There  the  quantity  allotted  to  each  person 
is  35  gallons.  In  Rome  the  supply  is  fully  as  much.  The  water  so  sold  in  Cal- 
cutta is  brought  from  the  Tank  in  Tank  Square,  and  is  believed  to  be  good  and 
wholesome  water. 

Appendix  (D) 
page  90. 

% 

Modoosoodun  Goopto  states,  that  the  Natives  generally  drink  Ganges  water ; 
he  means  only  the  middle  and  higher  classes  ; the  inferiour  classes  drink  what 
is  nearest — the  better  classes  are  prejudiced  against  any  but  Ganges  water — 
many  of  the  higher  classes  drink  Tank  water  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  Town 
— that  he  does  not  think  the  pi’ejudice  of  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  against  drinking 
any  but  Ganges  water  is  very  strong — and  that  he  thinks  the  Ganges  water  not 
wholesome  in  Calcutta — that  the  Natives  take  pains  to  draw  the  River  water 
during  the  ebb — that  they  take  it  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  it  is  least  salt,  and 
on  the  10th  day  of  the  moon— that  some  bring  it  from  Hoogly  and  Culna — that 
the  water  of  the  Tanks  in  the  Native  part  of  the  Town  is  generally  unwholesome, 
and  some  very  much  so — that  he  does  not  find  any  good  Tank  in  the  Native  part 
of  the  Town — that  the  water  which  the  Natives  are  compelled  to  drink  has 
very  great  influence  in  the  production  of  the  diseases  he  had  enumerated — that 
it  is  the  first  cause  of  dyspepsia — that  the  Water,  the  want  of  Ventilation, 
and  the  want  of  Drainage  are  all  injurious;  the  Water  the  most  so.  Being 
asked,  in  regard  to  the  water  of  the  Tanks,  whether  he  knows  of  any  wholesome 
Tank  in  Calcutta,  he  says  that  in  Nobin  Sing’s  garden  there  is  a good  Tank, 
and  the  Loll  Digghee,  and  some  of  the  Chowringhee  Tanks  are  good  ; but  he  does 
not  mention  any  others.  He  says,  in  a subsequent  part  of  his  evidence,  that  the 
unwholesomeness  of  the  Ganges  water  is  increased  by  the  dead  bodies  floating 
in  the  stream,  and  the  filth  thrown  in. 

Appendix  ( D) 
page  93. 

Dr.  Graham  says,  that  the  water  in  use  amongst  the  Natives  is  bad  and 
defective,  in  many  places  not  to  be  obtained  except  from  a great  distance,  and 
that  tainted  and  in  small  quantity — that  the  state  of  the  Tanks  in  respect  of  salu- 
brity is  as  at  present  most  injurious  to  life. 

Appendix  (D) 
page  96. 

Mr.  Martin  states,  that  the  deficient  supply  of  water  for  drinking  and  culinary 
purposes  is  an  enormous  evil,  and  one  that  is  very  loudly  complained  of  by  the 
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Natives.  In  speaking  of  Bhowaneepore,  “the  most  populous  of  the  Native 
Suburbs,”  and  one  of  the  most  unhealthy,  he  says  that  good  Tanks  are  very 
much  wanted  in  this  Suburb,  the  inhabitants  having  now  to  proceed  to  the  distant 
General’s  Tank  in  Chowringhee,  that  being  their  only  resource  for  the  supply  of 
wholesome  water. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Medical  Topography  of  Calcutta,  says,  that, 
.owing  to  the  water  of  the  River  being  brackish  during  a great  part  of  the  year 
and  unfit  for  general  use,  the  chief  supply  for  all  classes  of  Natives  is  derived 
from  Tanks,  which  for  the  whole  Town  are  about  537  in  number,  and  if  properly 
constructed  they  ought  generally  to  contain  wholesome  water — that  the  Natives, 
however,  do  not  seem  any  where  impressed  with  the  importance  to  health  of 
purity  in  this  element,  and  therefore  it  is  that  every  where  one  finds  the  Tanks 
in  an  impure  and  neglected  condition,  from  the  annual  accumulations  of  the  vege- 
tation going  on  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  render  them  progressively  shallow, 
until  at  length  they  become  the  half  dried,  green  and  slimy  puddles  which 
so  contaminate  every  portion  of  the  Native  Town.  The  better  classes  of 
Europeans  use  rain  water  kept  in  the  common  Pegue  jars.  This,  he  says, 
being  the  purest  of  the  natural  waters,  ought  to  be  more  in  use  in  a country 
where  it  can  be  so  readily  obtained.  The  construction  of  Tanks  on  approve 
plans  and  at  convenient  distances  is  yet,  he  says,  a desideratum  in  Calcutta. 

In  a joint  Papel’  drawn  up  by  Baboo  Ramcomul  Sen  and  Dr.  Jackson,  laid 
before  the  Governours  of  the  Native  Hospital  and  printed  with  their  Proceedings 
of  21st  May  1835,  the  want  of  Tanks  in  different  parts  of  the  Native  Town  to 
supply  wholesome  water  for  drinking,  is  stated  as  amongst  the  various  causes 
productive  of  fever — it  is  said  that  the  want  of  good  Tanks  in  Calcutta  is  severely 
felt  by  the  Native  population — that  the  only  Tanks  they  have  in  Town  are  the 
Loll  Digghee,  Wellington  Square,  Pudduldanga,  and  Hadooa — that  the  first 
of  these  is  crowded  from  six  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night — that  of  the  second 
the  water  is  said  not  to  be  very  good — that  the  third  one  is  shallow,  and  the 
little  water  which  it  contains  in  the  dry  season  is  not  fit  for  ordinary  purposes, 
and  that  it  has  moreover  been  spoiled  by  being  frequently  filled  with  water 
carried  from  the  publick  Drains — that  the  water  of  the  fourth  is  very  little  used, 
but  owing  to  what  circumstances  the  writers  do  not  know — that  as  to  the  River, 
they  need  not  describe  the  insalubrious  and  filthy  state  of  the  water  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year — that  for  want  of  proper  Reservoirs  poor  people  are  ob- 
liged to  use  any  water  which  they  find  conveniently  within  their  reach — that 
there  are  a great  many  shallow  Tanks  within  the  Town,  which  have  very  little 
water,  and  that  of  the  worst  quality,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  the 
effluvia  from  which  is  sufficient  to  sicken  people  passing  by  or  near  them. 

In  a Paper  delivered  in  to  your  Committee,  in  May  1837,  by  Rustomjee 
Cowasjee,  Esq.  one  of  its  members,  which  is  valuable  for  its  suggestions,  but  still 
more  so  for  the  philanthropick  and  generous  offer  which  it  contains,  that  gentle- 
man states  that  he  had  been  present  at  several  of  the  (then)  late  fires  which  had 
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devastated  the  City,  and  begged  to  lay  before  the  Meeting  a statement  of  facts 
that  came  under  his  personal  observation.  During  the  great  fire  which  prevailed 
all  along  the  Upper  Circular  Road,  he  particularly  noticed  the  scarcity  of  water 
in  that  direction — he  observed  some  fire-engines  on  the  spot,  but  they  were 
rendered  perfectly  useless  for  want  of  water,  there  being  few,  if  any,  Tanks  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fire.  The  consequence  was,  that  there  was  nothing  to  check 
the  fury  of  the  flames,  which  went  on  consuming  every  hut  and  building  in  the 
way  with  prompt  rapidity — he  thought  the  Committee  ought  to  bring  this  to  the 
notice  of  Government  without  delay,  as  a more  favourable  opportunity  for  pur- 
chasing ground  and  digging  Tanks  could  not  present  itself  than  the  present. 
He  would  recommend  that  a line  of  deep  large  Tanks  should  be  immediately  dug 
at  convenient  distances  all  along  the  Upper  Circular  Road,  where  water  is  more 
scarce  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Town — he  thought  that  Government  ought 
to  bear  the  expense,  but  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  come  forward,  he  would 
undertake , if  Government  would  buij  the  ground , to  excavate  at  his  own  expense 
four  large  Tanks  between  the  Boitakhana,  Mirzapore , and  Manicktollah—dLnd 
he  was  sure  that  many  rich  landholders  would  readily  do  as  much  or  more  in 
other  parts  of  the  Town. 

In  a subsequent  Minute,  which  the  same  zealous  and  active  member  of  your 
Committee  delivered  in  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  of  May,  he  stated,  that, 
on  the  subject  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  various  parts  of  the  Town,  as  pointed 
out  in  his  former  Minute,  he  had  been  requested  to  lay  before  the  Committee  an 
accompanying  Petition,  which  he  delivered  in,  signed  by  a great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Boitakhana  and  Bow  Bazar,  which  was  intended  for  the  Lottery 
Committee,  but  the  subscribers  having  learnt  that  that  Committee  had  not  power 
to  attend  to  their  suggestion,  had  through  their  representative,  Mr.  A.  DeSouza, 
requested  him  to  lay  it  before  your  Committee,  in  order  to  ensure  its  coming  un- 
der the  perusal  of  the  Government — and  your  Committee  would,  he  said,  observe, 
that  not  only  was  it  represented  therein  that  a great  scarcity  of  water  existed  in 
cases  of  fire,  but  that  even  for  culinary  and  other  purposes  the  inhabitants  are 
greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  want  of  Tanks — and  he  particularly  directs  the  at- 
tention of  your  Committee  to  a suggestion  in  Mr.  DeSouza’s  Letter  and  in  the  said 
Petition,  that  a Tank  should  be  dug  on  the  site  of  the  late  Boitakhana  Bazar,  be- 
hind the  Roman  Catholic  Church — that  the  ground  belonged  to  the  Government, 
who,  it  seemed,  were  about  to  dispose  of  it;  but  if  applied  to  for  the  purpose  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  DeSouza,  he  was  sure  the  Government  would  grant  the  request. 

The  address  to  the  Lottery  Committee,  laid  before  your  Committee  along 
with  Mr.  DeSouza’s  Letter  to  Mr.  Rustomjee  Cowasjee  by  the  latter  gentleman, 
is  signed  by  ninety  of  the  inhabitants  residing  in  the  Lower  Bow  Bazar,  Boita- 
khana Street,  and  middle  Circular  Road — and  purports  to  be  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves, and  other  inhabitants  residing  in  those  places,  in  order  to  draw  the 
attention  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  the  want  of  a publick  Tank  in  a 
central  situation  in  their  neighbourhood.  It  says,  that  there  are  a few  Tanks 

to  which  they  could  without  molestation  resort,  but  the  water  in  them  in  the 
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dry  season  is  in  a state  of  stagnation,  and  over  its  surface  a green  slimy  substance 
coagulates,  rendering  it  more  filthy  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  totally 
unfit  for  domestick  purposes — and  that  it  was  doubtful,  in  their  opinion,  whether 
the  drinking  of  it  would  be  healthy — in  which,  as  matter  of  doubt,  your  Com- 
mittee do  certainly  not  concur,  holding  it  to  be  without  all  doubt  that  water  in 
such  a state  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  unwholesome  to  drink.  The  Paper 
goes  on  to  state,  that  the  water  from  one  or  two  Tanks  of  private  individuals, 
which  is  permitted  to  be  taken  only  during  the  rainy  season,  allows  but  a scanty 
supply,  and  that  at  certain  hours  in  the  day,  which  the  inhabitants  cannot  always 
command — that  in  consequence  they  are  put  to  frequent  and  great  distress  for 
the  want  of  water,  an  article  so  necessary,  particularly  in  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  dry  season — and  the  writers  add,  that  it  is  really  a pity  to  see  the  poor  and 
indigent  class  of  the  native  population  begging  about  for  water  from  place  to  place. 

The  Paper  concludes  by  stating,  that  the  extreme  dusty  state  of  the  Road  is  a 
circumstance  which  has  had  a considerable  effect  in  depreciating  the  value  of  the 
property  in  that  Street — and  that  the  want  of  a Tank  debars  the  principal  in- 
habitants from  having  the  Roads  watered  in  front  of  their  respective  premises. 

On  the  4th  of  May  1836,  several  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  Appendix  (F) 
of  the  Circular  Road  addressed  a Letter  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Calcutta,  on  page 
the  subject  of  the  want  of  water  in  that  neighbourhood  ; in  which  they  state  that 
there  is  not  a publick  Tank  along  the  line  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Circular 
Roads : and  the  consequence  is,  that  a grievous  want  of  water  is  generally  felt 
bothf  by  Christians  and  Natives — that  in  this  absence  of  one  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life,  they  beg  respectfully  and  earnestly  that  he  will  do  them  the  favour  to 
submit  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  Government,  and  obtain  its  sanction 
for  two  publick  Tanks  being  excavated  in  that  direction — that  these  Tanks  at  due 
distances,  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  ground,  with  a corresponding  addition 
to  the  revenue  of  Government — that  they  would  further  be  ornamental,  and 
useful  at  the  same  time  as  a resort  for  children  of  families  resident  in  that  part, 

— and  save  many  a Native  from  sickness,  and  perhaps  premature  death,  arising 
out  of  the  unavoidable  use  of  bad  and  unwholesome  water.  They  conclude  by 
trusting  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  will  be  pleased  to  view  the  request  submit- 
ted to  him  with  favour,  and  take  measures  to  recommend  in  the  proper  quarter 
the  early  excavation  of  Tanks,  which  are  so  loudly  called  for,  and  so  pressing- 
ly  required  for  the  healths  and  comfort  of  those  residing  along  the  borders  of  the 
Circular  Road. 

The  Chief  Magistrate  states  in  his  letter  to  your  Committee  of  the  18th  Appendix  (F) 
August  1837,  that  he  had  received  the  above  letter  in  June  1836,  “but  it  Pase2®- 
appeared  to  him  hopeless  to  press  the  Government  about  it.”  In  a former  part 
of  the  same  letter  the  Chief  Magistrate  says,  that  he  has  often  wished  to  apply 
to  Government  on  the  subject  of  constructing  a Tank  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bow  Bazar,  the  part  of  the  Town  he  says  unquestionably  most  deficient  in 
the  artificial  supply  of  water,  “ but  had  been  deterred  by  a feeling  that  he  could 
point  to  no  available  fund  to  defray  the  expense.”  For  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  your  Committee  entertain  the  highest  respect.  But  they  must 
be  permitted  to  consider  as  a mistake,  much  to  be  regretted,  the  withhold- 
ing from  the  Government  the  just  and  crying  complaints  of  any  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants, or  suggestions  for  their  benefit,  upon  speculations  regarding  matters 
which  are  only  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government  itself,  with  whom  ought 
to  rest  the  grave  responsibility  of  judging  of  the  grounds  for  disregarding 
such  complaints  or  suggestions. 

By  this  evidence  your  Committee  think  it  is  established  that  pure  and  whole- 
some water  for  drinking  and  preparing  food  is  extremely  scarce  in  Calcutta — that 
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the  River  water  is  unwholesome  during  about  three  months  of  the  year,  being  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  and  turbid  and  unfit  for  drinking  unless  artificially  purified 
for  three  months  more — so  that  it  is  wholesome  and  fit  for  use  only  during 
half  the  year,  while  at  its  best  it  is  defiled  by  the  quantity  of  nastiness  of  which  it 
is  the  receptacle,  and  the  number  of  dead  bodies  which  are  floated  down  it,  ren- 
dering its  purification  before  use  necessary  to  health  and  comfort — that,  except  one 
in  Nobin  Sing’s  garden,  there  is  no  wholesome  Tank  in  the  Native  part  of 
the  Town,  and  no  publick  Tank  of  any  sort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Circular  Roads,  and  that,  in  the  part  of  the  Town  which  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  the  British,  and  in  Chowringhee,  the  only  Tanks  containing  wholesome 
water  are  the  Loll  Digghee  in  Tank  Square,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Tanks 
on  the  Esplanade — that,  in  the  whole  of  Calcutta  and  Chowringhee,  there  is 
not  one  Well  which  produces  wholesome  water — that  the  length  of  the 
Native  Town  to  the  northward  of  the  part  chiefly  inhabited  by  Europeans, 
and  consequently  to  the  northward  of  Tank  Square  in  which  is  the  nearest 
wholesome  Tank,  is  three  miles  and  a quarter,  and  the  breadth  of  it  from 
the  River  is  one  mile  and  a quarter  upon  the  average,  in  the  whole  of 
which  space,  most  thickly  inhabited,  there  is  not  one  Tank  or  Well  which 
affords  wholesome  water — that  wholesome  water  consequently  is  procured  by 
the  rich  with  considerable  trouble  and  cost,  and  is  denied  to  the  poor,  the 
Europeans  in  easy  circumstances  catching  rain  water  and  preserving  it  for 
use  at  some  expense,  and  the  richer  Natives  paying  for  bringing  it  from 
a distance — that  the  cost  in  Calcutta  of  a quantity  of  wholesome  water,  equal 
to  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  allowed,  in  calculating  the  necessary  supply  of 
water  as  the  average  per  head  per  diem  in  'England,  where  much  less  water  is 
necessary  than  here — amounting  only  to  two-fifths  of  the  supply  in  London 
— and  to  less  than  a fourth  part  of  the  quantity  allotted  in  Rome  and 
Constantinople — is  a quarter  of  an  anna,  in  a country  where  the  wages  of 
an  ordinary  labourer  do  not  exceed  two  annas  per  day — that  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  therefore  driven  to  the  use  of  unwholesome 
water  for  drinking  and  preparing  their  food — and  that  this  is  one  great  cause 
of  the  frightful  amount  of  disease  which  pervades  the  Town — that  for  the 
other  purposes  to  which  water  is  necessary,  the  preserving  personal  and 
domestick  cleanliness,  and  the  cleansing  and  watering  the  Streets,  all  matters 
essential  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants — and  for  extinguishing  occasional 
fires,  which  is  essential  to  their  safety — the  supply  of  water  is  lamentably 
deficient. 

Your  Committee  have  thus  laid  before  your  Honour  at  considerable  length, 
but  not  at  greater  than,  in  their  apprehension,  the  importance  of  the  subject  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  this  Capital  of  British  India,  and  of  its  large  population 
requires,  the  evidence  by  which  they  think  the  following  propositions  indisputably 
established. 

I.  That  there  is  no  natural  impediment,  nor  any  difficulty  which  a due 
application  of  science  and  capital  cannot  readily  overcome,  to  the  thoroughly 
Draining,  Cleansing,  and  Ventilating,  and  supplying  with  wholesome  Water, 
the  whole  City  and  Suburbs  of  Calcutta. 

II.  That  the  parts  of  the  City  inhabited  by  the  Natives,  forming  a great 
population,  to  whose  numbers  the  British  inhabitants  bear  a very  small  propor- 
tion, and  the  whole  of  the  Suburbs,  are,  in  all  these  respects,  in  a condition  of 
such  total  neglect,  as  to  render  them  necessarily  the  seats  of  diseases  destructive 
of  individual  happiness,  and  of  life,  and  inconsistent  with  moral  improvement,  and 
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political  prosperity;  and  that  the  still  imperfect,  though  improved,  condition  in 
these  respects  of  those  parts  of  the  City  inhabited  by  the  British,  and  the  noxious 
exhalations  produced  all  round  them  by  the  state  of  the  Native  Town,  and  the 
Suburbs,  and  the  marshes  called  the  Salt  Water  Lake,  produce  in  these  parts 
effects  inconsistent  with  salubrity. 

III.  That  the  removal  of  the  causes,  which  now  generate  the  pestilen- 
tial seeds  of  disease  to  so  frightful  a degree,  would  be  effected  by  the  thoroughly 
Draining-,  Cleansing,  and  Ventilating  the  City  and  Suburbs,  and  draining  the 
Salt  Water  Lake — and  that  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  watering  the  Roads,  and 
for  all  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  of  good  and  wholesome  water  for  drinking, 
and  preparing  food,  would  be  afforded  to  every  part  of  the  City  by  the  formation 
of  a sufficient  Head  of  Water  within  it,  and  the  excavating  a sufficient  number  of 
Tanks — and  thus  the  City  would  be  rendered  a healthy  residence  for  the  Natives 
of  the  climate,  and  no  otherwise  injurious  to  European  constitutions  than  through 
the  operation,  during  the  greater  parts  of  the  year,  of  tropical  heat,  in  a climate, 
no  doubt  naturally  damp,  but  unassisted  by  unwholesome  exhalations  from  the  soil, 
or  miasmata. 

All  that  remains  to  be  considered  upon  the  subject  of  salubrity,  as  connected 
with  Drainage,  Cleansing,  Ventilation,  and  Supply  of  Water,  appears,  therefore, 
to  your  Committee  to  be,  the  framing  of  an  adequate  plan  and  estimate  for  the 
carrying  these  objects  into  effect  within  the  City  and  Suburbs — the  estimating 
the  amount  of  the  fund  necessary  to  complete  this  plan — the  suggesting  the 
means  of  raising  this  fund— -and  the  investigating  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for 
Draining  the  marshes  of  the  Salt  Water  Lake. 

Your  Committee  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  lay  before  your  Honour  . 
a complete  plan  and  estimate  for  the  Drainage,  Cleansing,  and  Ventilation  of  the 
City  and  Suburbs,  which  it  would  require  more  time  to  lay  down,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  surveys  and  calculations  for,  than  the  Officers  examined  can  divert  from 
their  ordinary  and  daily  duties. 

But  your  Committee  has  obtained  a general  estimate  from  Captain  Thomson 
of  the  sum,  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  Draining  and  Cleansing  would  amount 
to,  but  not  probably  exceed — of  the  plan  suggested  by  him  for  covered  Sewerage 
and  Drainage,  if  a plan  for  open  Drainage  with  cess-pools  were  adopted — a 
sketch  and  approximate  estimate  from  Captain  Forbes  of  a plan  suggested  by 
him — an  opinion  from  Captain  Thomson  and  Mr.  Abercrombie  that  the  plan  of 
Captain  Forbes,  of  which  they  highly  approve,  would,  if  adopted,  cost  something 
less  than  Captain  Thomson’s — an  estimate  from  Lieutenant  Abercrombie  of  the 
expense  of  excavating  the  new  Tanks,  and  forming  the  new  Roads,  required — and 
the  opinions  of  two  members  of  the  Commitee,  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
ground  in  Calcutta,  and  of  the  Sheristadar  to  the  Lottery  Committee,  upon  the 
probable  cost  of  the  Tanks,  and  of  the  purchase  of  the  ground,  which  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  contemplated  improvements.  To  the  evidence 
upon  these  subjects  your  Committee  now  proceeds  to  call  your  Honour’s  attention. 

Lieutenant  Abercrombie  states,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplish  the  Appendix  (D) 
objects  in  view  without  an  entire  new  system  of  Drainage — that  he  has  never  Pa°e49, 
formed  a design  of  his  own,  but  has  read  schemes,  which  need  some  modifica- 
tions, but  would  be  a great  improvement  on  the  present  system.  He  speaks  in 
particular  of  Captain  Thomson’s  scheme,  and  has  no  doubt  of  its  efficacy.  But  he 
speaks  of  it  only  as  having  his  approbation  in  general,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
examined  the  plan  and  estimates  with  a view  to  any  accurate  correction  of  either. 
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Mr.  Abercrombie’s  attention  was  particularly  directed  by  the  Second  Sub- 
Committee  to  the  formation  of  large  Tanks  in  several  parts  of  the  Town,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  airy  openings,  being  combined  with  broad  Streets,  and  of 
filling  up  or  excavating  hollow  and  swampy  places,  and  of  affording  an  adequate 
supply  of  water — and  also  to  the  establishing  spacious  openings  by  such  new 
broad  Streets  from  South  to  North,  and  from  West  to  East,  both  for  the 
convenience  of  communication,  and  for  a free  circulation  of  air.  At  your  Com- 
mittee’s request  he  furnished  them  with  a plan  of  new  Streets  and  Tanks  by 
marking  them  in  dotted  lines  upon  the  lithographed  Plan  of  Calcutta,  which  is 
annexed  in  the  Appendix. 

The  expense  of  forming  six  Tanks  of  1,000  feet  square,  which  he  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  the  purposes  in  view,  combining,  by  a proper  selection 
of  situations,  the  advantage  of  filling  up  hollows  with  that  of  proximity  to 
pi’oper  places  for  the  Tanks,  so  as  that  they  should  answer  all  those  purposes,  is 
estimated  by  Lieutenant  Abercrombie,  calculating  it  to  cost  four  Rupees 
per  chowka  of  the  ground  excavated,  at  six  and  a half  lacs  of  Rupees  at 
least ; he  thinks  more.  In  a subsequent  part  of  his  evidence,  however,’  he 
says  that  he  thinks  his  estimate  would  cover  all  the  expenses.  The  details 
of  the  calculation  are  contained  in  a Letter  from  Mr.  Abercrombie  to  the 
Chairman,  which  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix.  Your  Committee,  - therefore, 
think  that  six  and  a half  lacs  of  Rupees  may  be  taken  as  a probable  estimate  of  the 
expense  of  forming  six  Tanks  of  these  dimensions,  exclusive  of  the  pur- 
chase of  ground. 

In  regard  to  the  expense  of  a general  plan  of  Sewerage  and  Drainage, 
Captain  Thomson  himself  states,  that  the  plan  and  estimate  he  drew  up  he 
did  not  consider  at  the  time  as  a perfect  plan,  but  merely  to  shew  generally 
what  might  be  done — that  he  had  only  a week  to  do  it  in,  and  that  he 

had  not  given  such  attention  to  the  subject  since,  as  to  say  whether  he 

should  adhere  to  that  plan  or  not — that  there  were  objections  occurred  to  him 
at  the  time  to  that  plan — that  there  were  many  details  which  it  would  have 
taken  long  to  consider — and  that  he  thinks  his  line  of  Drains  might  be  improved 
very  much.  And  in  reference  to  his  evidence  upon  the  subject,  and  to  his 

want  of  power  to  furnish  the  Committee  with  further  or  more  accurate  in- 

formation, he  addressed  a Letter  to  their  Secretary,  dated  in  December, 
1836,  which  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix.  This  plan,  therefore,  can  only 
be  considered  as  a detailed  outline,  subject,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Officer 
who  framed  it,  to  enlargement  and  correction — and  no  estimate  of  expense 
framed  with  reference  to  it  can  do  more  than  afford  an  approximation  to 
the  probable  cost.  As  such,  however,  taking  into  consideration  the  large 
allowance  made  for  contingencies,  your  Committee  think  it  may  be  considered. 
The  original  estimate  given  in  by  Captain  Thomson  for  Sewerage  and 
Drainage  was  fifteen  lacs,  including  contingencies,  and  the  sum  is  now  grossly 
taken  at  twenty  lacs.  This  plan  and  estimate  are  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 

Captain  Thomson  concurring  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Abercrombie  that  no 
system  of  open  Drainage  can  be  rendered  effectual  to  the  cleansing  such  a Town 
as  Calcutta,  in  which  opinion  your  Committee  also  concur,  it  does  not  appear 
to  your  Committee  necessary  to  consider  what  might  be  the  expense  of  a plan  for 
open  or  surface  Drainage  alone,  since  it  is  one  which  they  could  not  recommend. 
But  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  Captain  Thomson  is  of  opinion  that  no  saving 
would  be  made  by  its  adoption. 

Captain  Thomson  stated  to  your  Committee,  that  he  thought  all  estimates 
generally  given  should  be  doubled,  to  allow  for  contingencies  unforeseen.  Upon 
this  principle,  as  your  Committee  understood  him,  he  stated  that  he  thought 
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a considerable  addition  ought  to  be  made  to  the  fifteen  lacs  for  Sewerage.  Upon 
the  same  principle  he  said  he  should  estimate  a surface  Drainage  at  ten  lacs, 
to  which  must  be  added  six  or  seven  lacs  for  Sinks — that  nothing  appeared  to  him 
that  would  cause  any  material  difference  between  the  expense  of  the  two  plans 
by  Sewerage  and  without  Sewerage — and  that  nothing  could  be  done  effectually 
and  completely  under  twenty  lacs. 

Captain  Thomson  having  been  again  requested  to  attend  your  Com- 
mittee on  the  15th  of  January,  and  being  asked  whether  the  Drainage  proposed 
by  his  scheme  sent  in  to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  forwarded  to  the  Go- 
vernment, went  to  such  extent  and  in  such  directions  as  effectually  to  drain 
the  whole  of  the  Suburbs  mentioned  in  the  question,  viz.  those  described  by  Mr. 
Martin  in  his  Notes  on  the  Medical  Topography  of  Calcutta,  replied,  that  it 
included  all  the  Suburbs  within  the  Canal,  but  not  Ballygunge  nor  Kidderpore  nor 
Allipore — that  the  whole  of  those  Suburbs  he  had  mentioned  certainly  would  be 
effectually  drained  by  the  Sewers  and  Drains  laid  down  in  that  scheme, 
but  the  surface  Drains  in  the  Suburbs  were  not  included  in  that  scheme — 
that  they  would  be  formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Roads,  and  would  not 
add  to  the  expense  of  making  the  Roads — and  that  the  estimate  would  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  Road  made. 

Lieutenant  Abercrombie,  when  examined  on  the  15th  of  January,  con- 
curred in  saying  that  Captain  Thomson’s  plan  would  drain  the  whole  of  the 
Suburbs  except  Ballygunge,  Kidderpore,  and  those  north  of  the  Circular 
Canal,  proper  surface  Drainage  being  provided. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  upon  this  evidence,  that  twenty  lacs  of 
Rupees  may  be  taken  as  about  the  cost  of  carrying  into  effect  a system  of 
Sewerage  upon  the  general  plan  proposed  by  Captain  Thomson,  with  adequate 
scouring  sufficient  for  the  thorough  Draining  and  Cleansing  of  Calcutta,  and 
Chowringhee,  and  the  Draining  of  the  Suburbs,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned 
by  Captain  Thomson,  in  which  sum  would  be  included  the  cost  of  the  formation 
of  such  small  Tanks  in  Calcutta,  as  would  be  required  for  filling  up  the 
hollows  necessary  to  be  filled  up  to  perfect  the  system  of  Drainage — the 
total  reformation  of  the  Roads  through  the  Town,  continuing  the  present  lines 
of  Road — the  forming  foot-paths — the  reducing  the  level  of  the  Roads  so  as  to 
render  the  present  Drains  at  their  sides  surface  Drains — and  the  bringing  water 
from  the  River  by  Sewers  for  watering  the  Roads  and  extinguishing  fires. 

If  the  existing  lines  of  Road  were  altered,  and  new  lines  adopted,  a saving 
would  occur  in  the  expense,  exclusive  of  the  purchase  of  ground  which 
would  be  necessary  if  new  lines  of  Road  were  chosen,  of  Rupees  320,000, 
but  which  surplus  Captain  Thomson  thinks  would  fall  greatly  short  of  the 
expense  of  such  purchases.  Upon  this  part  of  the  question  your  Committee 
will  speak  presently. 

In  this  sum  there  is  no  allowance  for  the  expense  of  the  larger  Tanks  laid 
down,  upon  the  suggestion  of  your  Committee,  by  Lieutenant  Abercrombie.  The 
levelling , to  which  they  would  contribute,  is  provided  for  by  Captain  Thomson’s 
plan;  and  it  appears  by  Mr.  Abercrombie’s  evidence  on  the  15th  of  January 
1838,  that,  although  the  larger  Tanks  proposed  would  probably  do  more  than 
supply  the  quantity  of  earth  required  for  levelling  by  Captain  Thomson’s  plan,  a 
considerable  increase  of  expense  would  arise,  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  the 
earth  to  a greater  distance  from  the  place  excavated,  than  would  be  necessary 
if  no  other  Tanks  were  formed  than  those  proposed  by  Captain  Thomson’s  plan. 
Both  Mr.  Abercrombie  and  Captain  Thomson  are  of  opinion,  that  no  Tanks 
would  be  generally  useful  for  supplying  water  to  drink,  or  to  cook  food  with, 
because  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  object  to  all  but  Ganges  water.  Captain  Thom- 
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son  says,  that  if  the  Tanks  were  puddled,  or  were  allowed  to  form  naturally  by 
the  deposit  of  mud,  not  disturbed  by  cleaning,  a sound  Hbottom  impervious  to  the 
brackish  water  percolating,  they  would  afford  good  drinking  water,  and  he  thinks 
they  would  be  used  by  all  but  the  Hindoos. 

From  the  answers  of  the  Hindoo  gentlemen  to  the  questions  circulated 
by  your  Committee,  and  the  evidence  of  Moodoosoodun  Goopto,  your  Committee 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  prejudice  of  the  Hindoo  population  against  using 
any  but  the  water  of  the  Ganges  for  drinking,  and  preparing  food  with, 
has  been  greatly  over-rated  ; and  that  there  is  no  insuperable  objection 
among  them  to  the  using  good  Tank  water  for  these  purposes.  That  there 
is  no  such  objection  among  the  poorer  classes  of  Hindoos  appears  quite  cer- 
tain ; and  it  is  for  these  that  the  publick,  or  the  Government  representing 
the  publick,  is  bound  in  the  first  instance  to  provide  ; the  rich  being  able 
to  administer  to  their  own  prejudices,  or  indulgences,  if  so  disposed. 

The  benefit  of  such  large  open  spaces  as  these  Tanks  would  secure  in  the 
centre  of  the  Town  for  Ventilation  is  not  contemplated  in  Captain  Thomson’s 
plan.  The  opinion  of  your  Committee  of  the  great  influence  it  would  have  upon 
the  salubrity  of  the  Town  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Mr,  Martin  and 
Dr.  Stewart. 

Your  Committee  have  obtained  from  Captain  Forbes  a more  detailed  deve- 
lopment of  the  plan  for  the  Drainage  and  Cleansing  of  the  Town,  which  he 
intimated  in  his  replies  of  the  2nd  of  September  1837,  to  the  queries  then 
furnished  him  ; to  which  replies  your  Committee  have  already  in  part  ad- 
verted. In  these  replies  he  stated,  that,  were  the  Channel  therein  proposed 
formed  on  a new  line,  so  as  to  open  up  through  the  centre  of  the  Town,  a new 
and  broad  Street  running  nearly  North  and  South,  (that  is,  one  Street  running  on 
one  side  of  the  Channel,  or  two  Streets  one  on  each  side  of  it)  the  cost  of 
construction  might  be  repaid  by  allowing  the  central  Reservoir  to  remain  open, 
and  by  permitting  to  be  used  in  it,  subject  to  a light  toll,  the  smaller  class  of 
country  boats,  in  which  firewood,  and  every  description  of  produce,  could 

readily  be  landed  at  comparatively  little  expense  in  every  part  of  the  Town. 

Supposing  it  so  left  open,  the  side  Channels  running  parallel  to  it,  and  forming  the 
Sewers  through  which  the  current  would  be  kept  up,  could  be  arched  over,  so 
as  partly  to  support  towing  paths  or  roads,  which,  also  serving  as  Puckha  (i.  e. 
brick-built)  wharfs,  would  speedily  become  lined  with  Shops  and  Storehouses, 
forming  the  generally  best  ventilated  and  driest  Bazar  of  this  City. 

The  objection,  he  says,  to  thus  leaving  open  the  main  central  Channel 
on  account  of  its  proving  insalubrious  from  the  nature  of  the  fluids  and 

substances  received  by  it,  would,  in  the  dry  months,  be  wholly  done  away 

with  by  the  circumstance  of  its  receiving  no  such  contents  ; as,  in  the  cold 
weather,  and  dry  season,  these  fluids  and  substances  would  only  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  side  Channels  proposed  to  be  arched  over,  and  through 
which  they  would  be  carried  either  into  the  Lake  or  the  River,  as  found 
most  convenient,  by  the  current  resulting  from  the  Head  of  water  in  the 
central  Reservoir ; and  in  the  rainy  season,  the  main  central  Channel  could 
also  be  kept  in  a perfectly  pure  and  wholesome  state  by  an  arrangement 
partly  similar,  aided  by  the  great  strength  of  current  readily  obtained  through  the 
Reservoir. 

In  his  evidence  on  the  15th  January  1838,  Captain  Forbes  states,  that 
what  he  had  proposed  was  merely  a skeleton,  like  the  laying  down  of  the 
great  arteries  of  the  Drainage,  but  that  it  would  apply  to  the  whole  of 
Chitpore  within  the  Circular  Canal,  to  Nundun  Baug,  to  Bahar  Simla,  to 
Comarparah,  to  Sealdah,  to  Entally,  but  not  to  Bhovvaneepore  or  Kidderpore — 
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that  surface  Drains  would  be  required  in  addition,  either  new  Drains,  or 
the  direction  and  slope  of  the  existing  Drains  altered  to  communicate  with  these 
arteries — that  the  surface  Drains  must  be  lined  with  brick  work  in  order  to  an 
effectual  system  of  Drainage — and  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  answer  the 
question  put  to  him  relative  to  the  probable  expense  of  the  additional  Drains, 
levellings,  and  fillings  up  required — that  he  thought  the  clearing  away  all  belts  of 
jungle  and  underwood  in  and  contiguous  to  the  said  Suburbs,  which  at  present 
obstruct  Ventilation,  ought  to  pay  its  own  expense,  or  that  it  might  be  done  under 
Regulation  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors. 

He  stated,  that  he  had  not  then  formed  any  calculation  of  the  expense  of  the 
scheme  he  had  suggested ; but  that  he  reckoned  on  a considerable  compensation 
from  opening  the  central  Channel  to  the  small  boats  called  saltees,  about  300 
of  which  come  to  Calcutta  every  day  throughout  the  year  and  used  to  pay  a toll 
of  four  annas  each,  which  he  was  of  opinion  they  would  not  grudge — that  his 
scheme  could  be  most  readily  combined  with  the  new  Roads  and  Tanks  proposed 
— that  the  Road  proposed  from  the  Chitpore  Canal  Suspension  Bridge  to  Park 
Street,  at  the  end  of  Middleton  Row,  would  serve  for  the  main  central  Channel, 
or  Canal,  and  side  Drains — and  the  Tanks  would  be  valuable  extensions  of 
the  central  Reservoir — The  excavation  (of  these  Tanks)  would  be  an  additional 
expense. 

Your  Committee  have  since  obtained  further  evidence  from  Captain  Appendix  (D) 
Forbes  on  the  19th  of  January,  in  which  he  states  that  the  following  de-  page  l76' 
scription,  drawn  by  the  Second  Sub-Committee  from  his  former  evidence 
and  the  sketch  he  had  presented,  was  a correct  general  description  of  the 
plan  of  Drainage  and  Sewerage  sketched  in  his  former  evidence  ; viz.  that 
a Canal  be  cut  from  the  Salt  Water  Lake,  in  a line  nearly  parallel  to  the  Entally 
Canal,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  European  Burying  Ground  in  Park  Street — or, 
if  Lieutenant  Abercrombie’s  plan  for  new  and  wide  Streets  be  adopted,  the 
Canal  to  be  extended  from  thence,  in  nearly  the  same  line,  along  Park  Street 
to  the  end  of  Middleton  Row,  and  thence  in  the  middle  of  the  proposed  new 
Road  or  Street  to  Chitpore  Canal  Suspension  Bridge,  carrying  the  bottom 
of  the  Canal  all  the  way  on  a level  3|  feet  below'  the  level  of  the  highest 
surface  of  the  Salt  Water  Lake,  the  sides  being  lined  with  brick  work, 
and  the  bottom  rendered  impervious  to  water  by  brick  work  or  puddling,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  Canal  a Sewer  or  covered  Drain  to  be  formed,  arched,  and 
the  sides  and  bottoms  formed  of  brick  work,  the  side  Sewers  having  no  communi- 
cation with  the  Canal  at  a less  height  than  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  greatest  fall 
possible  for  the  water  in  the  Canal  to  flow  into  the  Sewers  with  a current 
for  the  purpose  of  scouring  them ; Drains,  and  arched  Tunnels,  for  drying  the 
ground  on  either  side,  and  carrying  away  the  filth,  being  constructed  in 
lines  East  and  West,  emptying  themselves  into  the  Sewers — the  Sewers  and 
the  Canal  all  serving  to  receive  and  carry  off  the  water  during  the  rains — 
the  sewers  only  being  employed  for  this  purpose  during  the  dry  weather, 
the  Canal  at  that  time  being  intended  to  act  as  a Reservoir  containing  a Head  of 
water  for  scouring  the  Sewers,  to  be  supplied  by  the  rise  of  the  tide  in 
the  Salt  Water  Lake,  and  when  necessary  or  desirable  by  the  tides  of  the 
River,  through  communications  opened  with  it  by  proper  sluices  for  this 
purpose. 

He  further  states,  that,  on  further  consideration  he  thinks  that  the  object  of 
having  convenient  Docks  or  Harbours  for  the  classes  of  boats  which  would 
navigate  the  Canal,  could  be  best  and  most  profitably  effected  by  widening  it 
gradually  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  large  Bazars,  or  in  such  places  as  Bazars 
could  most  expediently  be  formed  in,  into  four  or  five  times  its  average  breadth, 
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as  by  this  means  the  side  Sewers  would  be  least  diverted  from  the  straight  lines, 
which  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  effectual  scour  through  them  it  is  desirable, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  preserve — that  the  line  of  the  Canal  and  Sewers  might 
be  carried  through  a number  of  existing  impure  Tanks  and  Ponds,  and,  if  many 
of  these  are  publick  property,  it  would  materially  diminish  the  cost  of  the  ground  ; 
and,  if  private  property,  they  are  obviously  of  little  value  compared  with  solid  well- 
raised  ground  adapted  for  building  on.  The  Canal  would  communicate  at  one 
end  with  the  River  by  small  locks  in  the  vicinity  of  Chitpore,  and  at  the  other 
with  the  Salt  Water  Lake,  and  would  probably  he  entered  daily  from  either  end 
by  300  or  400  small  boats  or  saltees,  the  owners  of  which  would  willingly  pay  for 
each  four  annas  per  day,  making  a total  return  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  Rupees 
per  annum ; carrying  into  every  centrical  part  of  the  Town  all  descriptions  of 
country  produce,  as  also  from  the  shipping  in  the  River  most  varieties  of  imported 
goods ; and  as  compared  with  the  present  means  of  transport  by  bullocks  and 
hackeries,  or  Native  carts,  it  would  afford  a cheap  and  expeditious  means  of 
conveyance  for  both  classes  of  commodities  to  or  from  the  Stores  and  great 
Bazars,  which  would  early  be  erected  along  the  Roads  formed  parallel  to  it. 

Captain  Forbes  thinks  it  probable,  that  after  a time  it  would  be  found  pro- 
fitable to  open  a direct  East  and  West  Channel  from  the  River  bank,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  anchorage  of  the  shipping,  to  the  central  Canal.  But,  although 
this  would  be  useful  as  affording  the  means  of  more  speedily  raising  the  level 
of  the  centrical  Canal,  and  thus  affording  a greater  Head  for  keeping  up  a scour 
through  the  side  Sewers,  he  does  not  consider  its  construction  in  the  first  instance 
essential  to  the  scheme  of  Drainage ; nor,  until  centrical  Bazars  have  been 
established,  does  he  think  it  advisable  to  undertake  its  formation. 

Captain  Forbes  states,  that  the  water  in  the  Canal  or  Reservoir  would  be 
constantly  available  for  watering  the  Roads,  as  also  for  washing  and  bathing,  and 
for  extinguishing  fires ; but,  save  perhaps  during  three  months  in  the  middle  of 
the  rains,  its  communication  with  the  Salt  Water  Lake  would  render  it  unser- 
viceable for  drinking,  or  for  preparing  food.  The  system  of  Drainage  and 
Sewerage  proposed  would  tend  to  preserve  the  purity  of  properly  constructed 
Tanks  of  rain  water,  as  it  would  provide  the  means  of  carrying  off  the  impure 
water  which  under  existing  circumstances  frequently  finds  its  way  into  Tanks,  the 
water  of  which  is  used  for  these  purposes. 

In  his  evidence  on  the  15th  January,  Captain  Thomson  said  that  he 
had  seen  the  evidence  of  Captain  Forbes  on  the  plan  proposed  by  him  for 
the  formation  of  the  Main  Sewers,  and  that  it  was  such  a decided  improve- 
ment on  the  plan  proposed  by  himself,  that  he  should  think  it  would 
supersede  it— that  it  would  be  a reduced  expense,  with  the  exception  of  the 
purchase  of  houses  and  ground — that  in  the  masonry  there  would  be  a con- 
siderable saving. 

Lieutenant  Abercrombie  at  the  same  sitting  of  the  Second  Sub-Committee 
concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Thomson  regarding  Captain  Forbes’s  plan. 
He  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  superior  to  Captain  Thomson’s,  in  as 
much  as  it  was  simpler,  and  provided  for  a return.  He  thought  it  would  be 
a cheaper  plan  than  Captain  Thomson’s  and  quite  as  effectual.  In  answers,  with 
which  Captain  Thomson  favoured  the  Committee  on  22nd  January  1838,  to 
questions  put  to  him,  that  gentleman  states,  that  the  object  of  Tanks  being 
to  supply  earth  to  raise  the  Roads,  they  should  be  as  small  and  numerous 
as  possible — that  numerous  small  Tanks  revetted  and  puddled,  so  as  to  be  water 
tight,  would  cost  less  than  one  large  Tank  with  sloping  sides  holding  the 
same  quantity  of  water — that  the  usual  depth  of  Tanks  here  is  18  feet,  and  that  a 
square  Tank  having  the  side  double  that  of  another  will  cost  eight  times  the 
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money — he  says  that  probably  proprietors  of  grounds  would  not  object  to 
have  small  Tanks  of  this  description  made  in  their  grounds,  particularly  if  none  of 
other  descriptions  were  permitted,  and  thus  the  cost  of  ground  would  be  saved. 

Captain  Thomson  also  states  the  expense  in  his  opinion  of  digging  a Basin 
or  Dock,  1000  feet  square,  and  of  the  purchase  of  the  ground  required  for  such 
a Basin. 

But  his  estimate  differed  so  widely  from  Lieutenant  Abercrombie’s  of  the 
expense,  both  of  excavating  Tanks  of  these  dimensions,  and  of  the  purchase  of 
the  ground,  that  the  Second  Sub-Committee,  by  whom  the  evidence  of  these 
gentlemen  was  taken,  thought  it  right  to  communicate  it  to  Lieutenant  Aber- 
crombie, who  returned  an  immediate  answer,  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  in 
which  he  states  the  details  of  his  calculation,  making  the  cost  of  each  Tank  of 
those  dimensions,  viz.,  1000  feet  square  at  top  and  20  feet  deep,  with  a slope  of  4 
in  1,  equal  to  Rupees  98,925,  or  with  a slope  of  3 in  1,  equal  to  Rupees  102,220, 
at  a cost  of  four  Rupees  per  chowka,  which  Mr.  Dwarkanath  Tagore  and  Mr. 
Rustomjee  Cowasjee,  members  of  your  Committee  who  had  favoured  it  with  their 
evidence  upon  the  subject,  were  of  opinion  was  a higher  rate  than  what  might  be 
contracted  for;  not  including  the  inclosure,  walks,  &c.  meant  to  be  included, 
along  with  all  allowances  for  extras,  in  Mr.  Abercrombie’s  first  estimate  of  six  and 
a half  lacs  for  six  Tanks. 

Lieutenant  Abercrombie  estimates  the  price  of  the  ground  required  to 
amount,  at  Rupees  50  per  cottah,  to  Rupees  88,333,  for  each  Tank. 

The  Chairman,  conceiving  there  must  be  something  relative  to  the  expense 
unexplained,  thought  it  right  to  state  this  to  Captain  Thomson,  and  received 
a Letter  from  that  gentleman,  dated  29th  January  1838,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix. 

Under  estimates  by  Officers  of  reputation  so  very  widely  different,  your 
Committee  would  find  it  impossible  to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  probable 
expense  of  the  Tanks  proposed,  were  it  not  that  Captain  Thomson’s  is  avowedly  a 
merely  conjectural  estimate,  founded  on  a comparison  with  the  cost  of  similar 
works  in  England ; while  Lieutenant  Abercrombie’s  is  founded  on  a calculation, 
the  accuracy  of  which  is  not  impeached,  made  on  the  assumed  data  of  four 
Rupees  per  chowka,  being  a fair  contract  price.  The  only  errour  therefore 
which  can  exist  in  it  must  arise  from  having  taken  the  contract  price  at  a sum 
lower  than  the  work  could  be  done  for ; but,  in  addition  to  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Dwarkanath  Tagore  and  Mr.  Rustomjee  Cowasjee,  your  Committee  have  obtained 
the  evidence  of  Roopnarain  Gossaul,  Sheristadar  to  the  Lottery  Committee,  who 
superintended  the  making  of  all  the  Tanks  made  by  the  Lottery  Committee,  and 
who  says  that  the  average  expense  of  excavation  and  carrying  the  earth  to  a dis- 
tance of  forty  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  Tank,  the  Tank  being  three  chowkas,  or 
twenty-seven  feet  deep,  was  Rupees  2:6:4  per  chowka ; and  that  if  the  Tank 
were  1000  feet  square  instead  of  the  size  of  that  in  Wellington  Square,  which  is 
an  oval  of  500  feet  by  250,  it  would  increase  the  price  by  about  1 -4th , or  9 annas 
per  chowka.  This  would  make  the  contract  price  at  three  chowkas  in  depth. 
Rupees  2 : 14. 

Mr.  Abercrombie’s  estimate  being  four  Rupees  per  chowka,  at  twenty  feet 
deep,  and  including  inclosure  and  finish  of  the  sides,  your  Committee  think  them- 
selves safe  in  offering  their  suggestions  on  the  assumption  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
sum  stated  in  Lieutenant  Abercrombie’s  estimate. 

Captain  Thomson  having  had  charge  of  the  Tolls  on  the  Canal  while  any 
were  levied,  and  being  asked  to  state  the  average  number  of  small  boats  which 
had  daily  entered  it,  replied  that  there  were  770  small  boats  in  December 
last  1837,  came  in  with  small  articles  of  produce  for  the  daily  supply  of  the 
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Bazar,  and  would  formerly  have  paid  four  annas  each — that  there  was  a num- 
ber estimated  at  1500  saltees  per  month,  in  addition  to  the  770  of  which  no 
account  is  now  taken — the  former  collection  from  small  boats,  at  four  annas  each, 
was  about  Rupees  7000  a year.  He  thinks  that  500  boats  might  be  depended 
on  daily  to  enter  the  proposed  Canal — that  each  boat  would  carry  an  average 
value  of  four  Rupees — that  at  this  rate  it  would  require  5000  boats  a day  to  sup- 
ply the  market  ; and  perhaps  1-I0th  of  this  number  might  be  depended  on — 
he  thinks  probably  a toll  of  two  annas  would  give  a larger  return  than  one  of  four, 
and  be  a much  greater  publick  convenience.  He  suggests  the  carrying  manure 
from  the  Town  to  the  Country  by  these  small  boats,  as  is  done  in  China  ; and  to 
this,  as  the  means  of  carrying  away  all  litter  and  the  like,  your  Committee  look  as 
a very  advantageous  use  of  the  Canal,  both  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and  as 
concerns  the  Cleansing  of  the  Town  and  increasing  the  Toll.  Captain  Thomson 
says  that  the  saltee  never  draws  more  than  eighteen  inches,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  ground  every  tide  without  injury. 

Your  Committee  has  obtained  from  Captain  Forbes  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  the  plan  of  Drainage  and  Sewerage  proposed  by  him. 

Captain  Forbes,  in  delivering  this  estimate  into  the  hands  of  the  Chairman, 
desired  that  it  might  be  considered  as  an  approximation  only,  not  being  founded 
on  actual  survey  and  measurement,  and  time  not  having  been  at  his  command  to 
frame  it  with  perfect  accuracy.  But  your  Committee  understood  that  the  sums 
per  cubick  foot  for  Masonry,  and  per  chowka  for  Digging,  are  charged  at  the 
rates  at  which  Captain  Forbes  had  ascertained  the  work  might  be  done. 

* According  to  this  estimate,  which  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  it  appears 
that  the  whole  expense  of  forming  the  Canal  or  Reservoir  proposed — the  Main 
Sewers  on  either  side  of  it — Aqueducts  for  carrying  fresh  River  water  into  the 
Tanks  proposed  as  Reservoirs  of  water  for  drinking  and  cooking — side  Drains 
lined  with  masonry  communicating  with  the  Main  Sewers  on  either  hand — thirty 
Bridges  over  the  Canal,  and  the  Sluices  and  Locks  required — would  be  Co.’s 
Rupees  743,560,  and  that  of  erecting  an  eighty  horse  power  water-lift  steam 
engine,  or  two  engines  of  forty  horse  power  each,  to  be  employed  to  raise  water 
from  near  the  old  Chitpore  Bridge  into  aqueducts  running  round  by  the  Town 
side  of  the  Circular  Canal,  and  along  the  Circular  Road,  and  further  along  Clive 
Street  and  Esplanade  Row,  in  aid  of  the  aqueducts  now  connected  with  the 
Chandpal  Ghaut  engine,  and  the  forming  these  new  aqueducts  so  as  in  the  dry 
months  to  enable  the  water  to  be  successively  thrown  into  the  upper  ends  of  the 
side  Drains,  lined  with  masonry  communicating  with  the  Main  Sewers  on  either 
hand,  and  thus  surrounding  the  Town  with  aqueducts,  would  be  Co.’s  Rupees 
198,000 — making  the  total  cost,  exclusive  of  the  new  Tanks  proposed  as  Reser- 
voirs of  fresh  and  wholesome  water  for  drinking  and  preparing  food,  Co.’s  Rupees 
941,560  ; but  including  in  this  sum  the  formation  of  four  large  Basins  upon 
the  line  of  the  Canal,  each  of  1000  feet  long,  serving  as  well  for  the  supply 
of  water  for  all  purposes  of  cleanliness,  as  for  harbours  for  the  boats  entering  the 
Canal,  and  of  the  sluices  and  locks  required,  connecting  the  Canal  and  Reservoir 
at  one  end  with  the  River,  and  at  the  other  with  the  Salt  Water  Lake. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  such  masses  of  water  as  the  Tanks  proposed, 
and  the  Canal  projected  by  Captain  Forbes,  upon  the  healthiness  of  the 
Town,  your  Committee  have  obtained  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Martin  and  of  Dr. 
Stewart. 

The  former  stated,  that  the  salubrity  of  the  Town  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  the  opening  of  large  Streets  and  Tanks,  such  as  laid  down  by  Lieutenant  Aber- 
crombie, by  the  mere  Ventilation — that  such  large  Tanks  kept  clean  would  not 
generate  miasma,  but  the  contrary,  by  draining  the  surrounding  lands — that  it  was 
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•true  that  the  presence  of  stagnant  water,  though  itself  pure,  was  a sufficient  cause 
to  excite  the  production  of  miasma  from  the  surrounding  soil — but  that,  in  the 
case  of  Tanks,  the  water  was  collected  in  mass,  and  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing soil  by  percolation— that  the  effect  of  Tank-making  could  not  therefore  be 
otherwise  than  beneficial  to  publick  health  ; but  that  a considerable  depth  was 
a necessary  condition  of  their  salubrity — that  he  thought  twenty  feet  sufficient, 
but  the  deeper  the  better.  He  thought  that  pure  mud,  permitted  to  form  a 
sound  bottom  of  a Tank  by  deposit,  would  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  water ; 
but  that  it  generally  happened  that  the  mud  was  mixed  up  with  vegetable 
matter  so  as  very  sensibly  to  injure  the  water ; and  that  this  admixture  rendered 
periodical  cleansing  necessary — that  puddling  the  bottom  would,  he  thought,  in  a 
great  measure  prevent  this — but  that  periodical  cleansing  would  answer  the  same 
purpose — that  it  would  be  quite  necessary  to  prevent  foul  Drains  from  entering 
the  Tanks;  and  that  the  bottoms  should,  either  by  the  deposit  of  mud  or  by  pud- 
dling, be  rendered  impervious  to  the  water  contained  in  the  soil,  where  that  water 
was  brackish — but  that  in  some  places  good  water  was  obtained  both  from  Wells 
and  Tanks. 

Your  Committee,  however,  think  it  necessary  to  remark,  that  from  other  and 
more  precise  evidence,  to  which  they  have  already  called  your  Honour’s  attention 
upon  this  point,  they  have  reason  to  think  that  there  is  no  Well  in  Calcutta 
or  Chowringhee  from  which  good  water  is  obtained,  and  very  few  Tanks. 

Mr.  Martin  proceeds  to  say  that  rain  water,  when  procurable,  should  always 
be  preferred  for  supplying  the  Tanks — that  it  is  the  purest  of  the  natural  waters ; 
but  that  the  River  water  would  also  answer  very  well,  if  taken  at  the  proper  season 
of  the  year,  and  times  of  tide. 

Mr.  Martin  also  stated  his  opinion,  that  such  a Canal  as  that  projected  by 
Captain  Forbes,  running  through  the  centre  of  the  Town,  and  into  the  Salt 
Water  Lake,  forming  a Reservoir  for  scouring  the  Sewers,  and  consequently  hav- 
ing frequent  falls  and  currents,  would  not,  if  kept  in  good  order,  prove  injurious 
to  publick  health,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

Dr.  Stewart’s  evidence  upon  this  subject  is  to  the  following  effect.  Being  Appendix  (D) 
asked  whether  the  salubrity  of  the  Town  would  be  improved  by  the  opening  of  pJ"e 
large  Streets  and  Tanks,  such  as  laid  down  by  Lieutenant  Abercrombie,  he  says 
that  the  principles,  upon  which  these  alterations  are  proposed,  are  universally 
acknowledged  as  applicable  to  all  dense  and  populous  Cities,  and  he  thinks  the 
specifick  measures  suggested  the  most  judicious  and  practicable  which  can  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  Calcutta;  and  those  in  the  Native  part  of  the  Town  by 
far  the  most  urgent  in  point  of  general  utility.  He  apprehends  the  generation 
of  miasmata,  or  in  other  words,  the  prevalence  of  disease,  among  the  inhabitants 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  new  Tanks  during  the  period  of  their  excavation,  and 
some  time  after,  until  the  banks  should  be  fairly  consolidated,  and  clothed  with 
short  grass  to  the  water’s  edge;  but  the  risk,  he  thinks,  would  be  greatly  lessened 
by  the  work  being  done  well  and  quickly,  and  at  a proper  season  of  the  year.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  those  Tanks  would  soon  become  potent  generators  of  miasmata; 
for  that  all  Tanks,  except  those  with  springs,  in  time  must  be  liable  in  a certain 
degree,  to  this  objection ; and  he  adds,  that,  at  the  best,  he  would  have  no  build- 
ings built  nearer  to  them  than  the  houses  in  Wellington  and  Tank  Squares.  But 
being  subsequently  asked,  in  explanation  of  this  answer,  whether  he  was  aware  of 
any  generation  of  miasmata  by  the  Tanks  in  Wellington  and  Tank  Squares,  Appendix(D; 
which  was  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  Squares,  he  page  m 
answered,  that  he  had  instanced  these  Squares  as  models  of  good  Tanks ; and 
stated  the  risk  of  having  houses  built  nearer  a new  Tank  than  those  in  these 

Squares,  having  in  his  eye  the  well  known  insalubrity  of  the  Serjeant’s  Barracks, 
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and  the  Gate  Quarters,  in  Fort  William,  overhanging  the  Ditch,  which  is  in  fact 
a Tank. 

From  this  answer  your  Committee  think  themselves  justified  in  concluding, 
that,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Stewart,  large  Tanks,  such  as  those  in  Tank  Square 
and  Wellington  Square,  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
of  houses  built  at  an  equal  distance  from  them  with  that  of  the  houses  forming 
those  Squares  from  the  Tanks  in  the  centre,  nor  consequently  to  the  inhabitants 
of  houses  at  any  greater  distance. 

Coupling  this  evidence  with  that  of  Mr.  Martin,  whose  long  Medical  acquaint- 
ance with  this  country,  and  with  some  of  the  most  insalubrious  parts  of  it,  is  well 
known,  your  Committee  entertain  no  apprehensions  of  the  new  Tanks  proposed 
giving  birth  to  exhalations,  which  will  prove  prejudicial  beyond  the  immediate 
period  of  their  construction. 

Your  Committee  consider  it  to  be  well  known,  that  the  water  of  the  Loll 
Digghee,  in  Tank  Square,  is  not  only  the  best  water  in  Calcutta,  but  is  extremely 
good,  pure,  and  wholesome  water,  and  that  it  is  supplied  solely  from  the  River, 
at  one  time  of  the  year,  viz.,  at  the  height  of  the  rains,  when  it  is  filled,  and 
receives  no  further  supply  except  from  the  rain,  which  falls  into  it,  till  that  time  of 
year  comes  round  again  ; till  when  it  is  left  undisturbed.  It  is  known  that 
it  remains,  for  about  ten  days  after  being  thus  filled,  muddy  and  unfit  for  drink- 
ing ; after  which,  having  deposited  all  its  admixtures,  it  becomes  again  clear,  and 
quite  palatable  and  wholesome. 

Of  the  wholesomeness  and  excellent  quality  of  the  River  water  taken  during 
the  Freshes,  and  preserved  for  the  rest  of  the  year  in  a deep  and  well  constructed 
Tank,  your  Committee  have  the  best  evidence  in  that  of  Mr.  R.  Scott  Thomson, 
one  of  their  members. 

He  states,  that  he  has  been  a resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tank  Square 
for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  has  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  employing 
the  Loll  Digghee  water  for  all  domestick  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  manufactory 
of  Soda-water,  from  the  facilities  he  possesses,  in  being  enabled  to  keep  up 
a large  supply  of  the  Loll  Digghee  water  in  a purified  state.  He  has  never  had 
occasion  to  complain  of  it  as  injurious  during  the  whole  year,  either  as  a drinking 
water,  or  employing  it  for  culinary  purposes.  He  would  except  the  periods  when 
the  Tank  is  filled  from  the  River,  at  which  times  it  must  necessarily  contain  many 
impurities  ; but  he  has  generally  found  that  ten  days  or  a fortnight  was  sufficient 
to  render  it  available  to  the  inhabitants  as  a pure  drinking  water,  and  perfectly 
wholesome.  He  has  had  frequent  occasions  to  supply  the  Loll  Digghee  water  to 
persons  proceeding  to  sea,  and  has  known  it  to  keep  in  perfect  purity  during  a 
voyage  to  England.  One  lady,  who  took  a stock  of  it  with  her  on  the  homeward 
passage,  wrote  to  him  from  Liverpool  that  she  had  produced  a bottle  of  it  at  that 
port,  sometime  after  her  arrival,  in  comparison  with  the  drinking  water  there, 
and  it  was  not  surpassed  in  either  sweetness  or  transparency.  The  only  puri- 
fying  process  it  undergoes  with  him  is  filtration  through  a bed  of  sand  and 
charcoal,  and  this  on  a large  scale  ; previously  immersing  in  each  Pegue  jar  a red- 
hot  iron,  to  destroy  the  animalculse.  These  jars  are  joined  by  connecting  pipes  ; 
and  the  purified  water  is  gradually  collected  in  a reservoir  underneath,  from 
whence  it  is  drawn  off  in  the  usual  manner.  The  water  in  the  reservoir  has 
sometimes  remained  four  months  without  deteriorating,  and  he  considers  its 
salubrity  to  depend  materially  on  the  advantage  it  possesses  by  being  allowed  to 
settle  down  in  the  Tank  before  it  is  withdrawn. 

Dr.  Stewart  has  no  doubt  that  the  miasmata,  generated  by  the  state  of  the 
Suburbs,  extend  to  affect  the  salubrity  of  Calcutta  and  Chowringhee  ; but  he 
does  not  think  Calcutta  would  be  sensibly  affected  by  its  vicinity  to  the  Salt 
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Lakes,  were  the  intervening  country,  and  the  Suburbs,  free  from  objection, 
though  it  doubtless  contributes  at  present  to  the  insalubrity  of  Calcutta. 

He  does  certainly  think,  that  the  Draining  and  Clearing  of  the  Suburbs, 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Martin’s  Medical  and  Topographical  Report,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  miasma  within  their  limits,  and  extending  the  same  precaution  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Salt  Water  Lake,  coupled  with  the  prohibition  of  rice 
cultivation,  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  Calcutta  and  Chowringhee  free 
from  the  influence  of  miasma,  not  generated  within  their  own  compass. 

Being  asked  whether  he  was  of  opinion,  that  there  was  any  danger  of  gene- 
rating miasma  by  having  an  open  channel  of  water,  such  as  proposed  by  Captain 
Forbes,  running  through  the  centre  of  the  Town  of  Calcutta,  and  into  the 
Salt  Water  Lake,  he  answered,  that  the  measure  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  at- 
tended with  any  danger,  and  would,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  contribute  to  clean- 
liness, and  health. 

Your  Committee  think  themselves  warranted,  by  the  evidence  before  them, 
in  considering  the  plan  proposed  by  Captain  Forbes,  united  to  the  formation  of 
the  New  Streets  and  Tanks  laid  down  by  Lieutenant  Abercrombie,  the  Streets  in 
the  precise  lines  so  laid  down,  and  the  Tanks  of  the  size  and  shape  proposed,  or 
of  a smaller  size  or  different  shape,  as  shall  appear  best  upon  accurate  calculation, 
and  either  in  the  spots  laid  down,  or  in  others  near  the  same  localities,  if,  upon 
further  consideration,  any  improvement  in  the  places  selected  should  occur — as  a 
plan  which  would,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  without  an  actual  and  accurate  survey, 
effect  all  the  first  and  most  material  objects  presenting  themselves  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  salubrity  of  the  Town  ; namely,  the  thoroughly  Draining,  Cleans- 
ing, and  Ventilating  the  City,  and  the  furnishing  it  with  a good  supply  of  whole- 
some Water  for  drinking  and  preparing  food  with,  and  of  Water  for  purposes 
of  domestick  cleanliness,  and  for  Cleansing  and  Watering  the  Streets,  and  extin- 
guishing Fires,  and  the  thoroughly  Draining  and  Clearing  the  Suburbs  ; with 
which  objects  would  be  combined  the  advantage  of  a Canal  through  the  centre  of 
the  Town,  affording  employment  for  a great  additional  number  of  country  boats, 
communicating  with  the  River  on  one  hand,  and  the  Salt  Water  Lake  on  the 
other,  and  bringing  into  the  Town,  and  landing  in  it,  at  a much  reduced  expense, 
country  produce  for  consumption  and  exportation,  as  well  as  foreign  produce  im- 
ported, and  the  establishment  of  quays,  and  warehouses,  and  shops,  in  the  most 
desirable,  commodious,  and  airy  situations,  for  the  reception  or  sale  of  such  com- 
modities— the  forming  spacious  Streets  for  communication  wherever  wanted — and 
the  opening  up  to  every  part  of  the  Town  a free  and  ready  access  to  the  banks  of 
the  River,  from  which  the  far  greater  part  of  it  is  now  debarred. 

Your  Committee  come  now  to  consider  the  means  of  providing  for  the  pro- 
bable cost  of  the  improvements  proposed.  They  have  already  said,  that,  without 
an  accurate  Survey  and  Estimate,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  more  than  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  sum,  which  may  probably  be  required  for  these  improvements.  But, 
if  the  result  of  their  inquiries  into  the  practicability,  and  necessity,  of  attempting  to 
eradicate  the  monstrous  evils  which  prevail,  and  the  probability  of  success  held  out 
by  the  plan,  which  has  been  generally  described,  be  such  as  to  induce  them  to  think 
that  plan  one,  which  it  becomes  the  liberal  and  enlightened  Government,  to  whose 
care  the  interests  of  the  people  of  India  are  confided,  to  refer  to  its  Engineer 
Officers  to  mature  and  report  upon — they  think  that  they  have  been  able  also  to 
obtain  such  general  evidence  of  the  probable  amount  of  the  funds,  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  at  command,  and  of  the  means  of  raising  them,  as  to  autho- 
rize them  humbly,  but  earnestly,  to  recommend  to  your  Honour  the  immediate 
consideration  of  these  subjects,  with  a view  to  directing  an  accurate  investigation 
of  the  detail. 
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Having  laid  before  your  Honour,  in  no  exaggerated  terms,  the  miserable  state  of 
the  City,  as  affecting  equally  its  Physical,  Moral,  and  Political  Salubrity,  it  is  inde- 
scribably consoling  to  your  Committee  to  feel  assured,  that  they  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  satisfy  them  generally,  that  the  means  of  remedying  this  evil  in  all  its  parts 
are  within  the  power  of  the  Community,  and  at  the  command  of  the  Government. 

The  expense  of  carrying  into  execution  the  plans  of  Drainage  and  Sewerage, 
which  have  been  suggested,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  may  be  taken  as 
follows : — 

Captain  Thomson’s  plan  is  calculated  not  to  exceed  20,00,000  of  Rupees, 
from  which  if  the  extra  cost  of  3,20,000  for  lowering  the  existing  Roads,  beyond 
what  it  would  cost  to  form  new  lines  of  Road,  be  deducted,  there  will  remain 
Rs.  16,80,000;  or  say,  Rs.  17,00,000  for  Draining,  Cleansing,  and  Levelling, 
forming  small  Tanks,  and  new  Roads,  and  Side  Foot-paths,  and  supplying  the 
City  in  all  its  parts  with  Water  for  watering  the  Roads,  extinguishing  Fires,  and 
the  purposes  of  Cleanliness. 

Captain  Forbes’s  plan  is  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Thomson  himself,  and  of 
Lieutenant  Abercrombie  a cheaper  plan.  His  estimate  for  Drainage  and  Sewer- 
age, including  a Reservoir  or  Canal  with  four  considerable  Basins  or  Harbours, 
and  a Steam  Engine  and  Aqueducts  for  supplying  the  Town  with  water  for 
watering  the  Roads,  extinguishing  Fires,  scouring  the  Drains,  and  the  purposes 
of  Cleanliness,  amounts  to  9,41,560  Co.’s  Rupees.  This  estimate  does  not  include 
the  formation  of  Roads  and  open  Drains,  and  the  general  levelling  and  filling  up 
of  holes  necessary  for  the  Drainage,  which  are  included  in  Captain  Thomson’s 
estimate.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  applied  to  Lieutenant  Abercrombie  for  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  these  works  as  subsidiary  to  Captain  Forbes’s  plan  ; in 
answer  to  which  application  Lieutenant  Abercrombie,  in  a Letter  to  the  Chairman, 
dated  the  1st  of  February  1838,  states  that  the  new  Streets  marked  on  the  map 
sent  by  him  to  the  Committee  are  eleven  miles  in  length — that  the  expense  of 
forming  new  Roads  will  amount  to  about  20,000  Rupees  per  mile ; their  whole 
expense  of  construction  will  consequently  amount  to  Rs.  2,20,000,  including  the 
preparation  of  ground  for  the  reception  of  metal,  after  it  has  been  cleared  of 
all  obstructions,  but  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  ramming,  rolling,  and  superinten- 
dence, which  will  be  provided  by  the  regular  establishment.  He  states  the  ex- 
pense of  surface  Drains  to  be  about  5,000  Rupees  per  mile ; but,  to  provide 
for  entrance  bridges  to  houses  in  populous  districts,  he  would  increase  the 
estimate  to  one  Rupee  four  Annas  per  running  foot  on  each  side  of  a Road,  and 
that  eleven  miles  of  surface  Drainage  will  therefore  cost  Rs.  72,600 — that  he 
estimates  the  expense  consequent  on  the  excavation  of  the  Canal,  being  the  cart- 
age and  spreading  of  the  earth  excavated,  at  Rs.  239,580 — making-  the  total 
of  Lieutenant  Abercrombie’s  estimate  for  Roads,  surface  Drains,  and  Levelling, 
Rs.  5,32,180  ; which  sum  added  to  Captain  Forbes’s  estimate  of  Rs.  9,41,560 
amounts  to  Rs.  14,73,740;  or  say,  Rs.  15,00,000. 

Lieutenant  Abercrombie’s  estimate  of  six  new  Tanks  of  1000  feet  square 
is  Rs.  6,50,000  ; but  he  said  it  was  probable  that  the  earth  afforded  by  those  large 
Tanks  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  levelling  required.  Under  these 
considerations  your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  new  Tanks  might  be  form- 
ed of  smaller  dimensions,  by  which  a considerable  saving  might  be  made,  and 
some  saving  would  occur  from  making  them  oblong  instead  of  square,  though  of 
the  same  cubical  contents  ; the  earth  excavated  having  to  be  carried  to  a shorter 
distance  on  either  side.  If  a steam  power  were  employed  to  raise  the  earth  of  the 
side,  Captain  Forbes  is  of  opinion  a still  greater  saving  might  be  made. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  think  that  the  expense  of  workmanship  and 
labour  in  executing  Captain  Forbes’s  plan  in  conjunction  with  the  new  lines  of 
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spacious  Roads  or  Streets,  the  surface  Drainage  and  Levelling  required,  and  form- 
ing six  Tanks  of  sufficient  dimensions  in  the  situations  proposed,  may  be  roughly 
taken  as  not  likely  to  exceed  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  lacs  of  Rupees. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  purchase  of  the  ground  necessary  for  these 
several  purposes. 

Supposing  the  new  Streets  to  be  made  sixty  feet  wide  between  the  buildings 
on  each  side,  within  which  space  no  encroachment  is  to  be  permitted,  and  that 
ground  180  feet  in  width  along  the  proposed  new  lines  were  to  be  purchased 
by  the  publick,  whereof  sixty  feet  in  the  centre  to  be  formed  into  a Road,  and 
sixty  feet  on  each  side  reserved  as  frontage,  to  be  sold  or  let  for  building  ac- 
cording to  a plan  ; and  supposing  the  proprietors  to  be  compellable  to  sell  at  the 
fair  present  market  price,  to  be  adjusted  by  a jury  in  case  the  parties  should  not 
agree,  such  ground  as  commissioners  to  be  appointed  should  require,  it  appears 
by  the  evidence  of  Rustomjee  Cowasjee,  Esq.,  with  the  entire  concurrence  of 
Dwarkanauth  Tagore,  Esq.,  both  members  of  your  Committee,  that,  on  the  Appendix  (D) 

extended  line  of  the  Strand  Road  to  Chitpore  Bridge,  and  on  the  whole  line  page  ,93'195‘ 
of  the  Chitpore  Road,  and  in  the  Burra  Bazar  (that  is,  in  the  places  where 
the  ground  to  be  purchased  would  be  the  dearest),  the  sale  of  the  frontages 
would  pay  the  cost  of  the  whole  ground  purchased,  except  where  it  was  covered 
with  very  valuable  buildings,  as  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment — that  in  some  places  the  frontages  would  fetch  more  than  this,  in  others 
less — that  in  places  further  from  the  centre  of  the  Town,  and  the  great  resort  of 
business,  than  those  above  mentioned,  the  improved  frontages  would  probably  not 
fetch  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  additional  on  their  original  cost,  but  that 
the  outlays  in  the  purchases  in  these  situations  would  be  proportionally  small. 

Where  the  purchase  was  the  dearest,  therefore,  the  sales  would  pay  the  whole 
price,  and  where  it  was  the  cheapest,  the  loss  would  amount  to  somewhat  more 
than  16  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money. 

But  these  gentlemen  are  of  opinion,  that,  if  the  frontages  were  let  on  build- 
ing leases,  they  would  fetch  a ground  rent  equal  to  12  per  cent,  per  annum, 
or  probably  more,  upon  the  sums  for  which  they  could  be  sold. 

Your  Committee  has  also  obtained  the  evidence  of  Roopnarain  Ghosaul,  Appendix  (D) 
Sheristadar  to  the  Lottery  Committee,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  ground  the  page  202, 
Lottery  Committee  bought  in  the  course  of  their  improvements,  which  was  the 
dearest,  was  in  the  Strand  and  Clive  Street — that  it  there  cost  them  from  800 
to  1600  Rupees  per  cottah — and  that  they  sold  there  ground  filled  up  in  a part 
of  the  channel  of  the  River,  which  brought  1900  Rupees  per  cottah,  being 
more  than  50  per  cent,  beyond  the  average  prime  cost  of  what  they  bought,  if 
the  average  be  taken  at  the  medium  of  what  they  paid,  or  even  considerably 
higher — that  other  ground  they  sold  there  at  from  800  to  2000  Rupees  per  cottah 
still  greatly  more  on  the  average  than  50  per  cent,  above  the  average  cost. — The 
cheapest  part  they  bought  in  was  Loudon  Street  and  Short’s  Bazar.  There  they 
paid  only  50  Rupees  per  cottah,  and  what  they  sold,  after  making  the  improve- 
ments of  Tanks,  Roads,  &c.  they  got  150  and  200  Rupees  per  cottah  for.  They 
also  bought  in  Amherst  Street  and  Cornwallis  Street.  There  they  paid  on  the 
average  200  Rupees,  and  sold  at  from  380  to  440  Rupees  per  cottah;  and,  although 
Mr.  Money,  the  purchaser,  appears  to  have  thrown  up  his  bargain,  the  price, 
at  which  it  was  sold  to  him,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  a moderate  price, 
the  Committee  having  sold  there  as  high  as  500  Rupees  per  cottah  in  smaller  lots. 

The  witness  states,  that  the  ground  they  purchased  on  the  Chitpore  Road 
for  widening  it  cost  them,  exclusive  of  buildings,  600  Rupees  per  cottah — that 
they  have  not  sold  any  there,  but  that  the  value  of  the  grbund  on  the  side  of  the 
Road  was  doubled  in  consequence  of  their  improvements — and  that  he  knows  of 
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a sale  made  to  Ram  Gopaul  Mullick  of  ground  there,  after  these  improvements 
were  made,  at  from  800  to  1000  Rupees  per  cottah. 

It  appears  that  for  Wellington  Square  the  Lottery  Committee  bought  sixteen 
or  seventeen  beegahs,  at  from  200  to  300  Rupees  per  cottah — and  there  they  sold 
the  remainder,  after  their  improvements,  at  400  Rupees ; about  one-fourth  higher, 
as  the  witness  says — but  unless  the  average  of  the  first  cost  considerably  exceeded 
the  average  of  200  and  300  Rupees,  the  price  obtained  on  the  re-sale  must  have 
been  on  the  average  one-half  higher  than  the  prime  cost. 

The  witness  referred  to  the  accounts  in  his  possession,  and  your  Committee 
applied  to  the  Lottery  Committee  for  leave  to  their  Sheristadar  to  produce  them, 
thinking  that  an  account  of  the  actual  expense  of  forming  that  large  Square  and 
Tank,  and  of  the  cost  of  the  ground  and  produce  of  the  re-sales,  would  be  of 
great  use  in  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  probable  cost  of  the  New  Tanks  now 
proposed,  and  of  the  ground  to  be  purchased.  The  Chairman  has  directed  the 
application  to  be  more  than  once  repeated  ; but  your  Committee  has  only  been 
favoured  with  the  accounts  since  this  Report  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
and  can  therefore  only  refer  your  Honour  to  the  abstract  of  them  which  is  printed 
in  the  Appendix. 

This  witness  says,  that,  if  ground  were  bought  sixty  feet  wide  for  a Road 
(or  Street)  and  sixty  feet  on  each  side  of  it,  and  after  making  the  Road  the  side 
strips  were  sold,  they  would  sell  for  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  purchase  money 
— but  he  thinks  if  much  wider  than  sixty  feet  they  would  not  sell  so  well. 

He  says  that  the  Lottery  Committee  had  had  a Road  estimated  from  the 
New  Mint  to  Chitpore  Road,  to  be  made  by  widening  the  Burtolla  gully. — He 
says  that  the  ground  there  could  now  be  bought,  for  the  formation  of  that  Road, 
at  an  average  of  350  Rupees  per  cottah,  besides  buildings,  and  that,  if  the  sides 
or  frontages  on  the  sides  were  re-sold,  they  would  fetch  600  Rupees  per  cottah, 
if  not  more  than  thirty  feet  wide — and  he  would  not  recommend  the  Road  to  be 
more  than  thirty  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  feet  on  each  side  for  sale. 

The  witness  probably  thinks  that  lots  of  these  dimensions  would  be  more 
readily  sold  than  larger  lots.  But  he  was  of  opinion  that  lots  thirty  feet  wide 
might  be  sold  for  600  Rupees  per  cottah — and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rustomjee 
Cowasjee  and  Mr.  Dwarkanauth  Tagore,  as  above  mentioned,  that  frontages 
sixty  feet  wide  would  sell  in  that  part  of  the  Town,  after  the  new  Streets  were 
made,  at  an  advance  of  50  per  cent,  upon  the  prime  cost — an  opinion  which  your 
Committee  think  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Roopnarain  Ghosaul. 

It  appears  to  your  Committee  upon  this  evidence,  that,  by  the  sale  of  side 
frontages,  or  by  borrowing,  on  a well  secured  ground  rent  to  arise  out  of  them, 
leaving  an  annual  sinking  fund,  the  publick  may  raise,  if  not  the  whole,  a consi- 
derable part  of  the  sum  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  ground,  and  of  such 
buildings  as  it  may  not  be  possible  to  avoid  removing,  without  too  great  a devia- 
tion from  the  line  of  the  Street. 

It  is  in  evidence,  and  must  indeed  be  apparent  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  that  it  would  require  some  years  to  complete  the  works  proposed. 
Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  occupy  at  least  from  five  to  six  years 
— that,  if  Captain  Forbes’s  plan  be  adopted,  it  is  essential  that  the  first  part  of  it 
to  be  executed  should  be  the  Canal,  and  Main  Sewers  on  either  side  thereof; 
and  that,  so  soon  as  the  Canal  shall  be  finished,  the  Toll  proposed  to  be  raised 
upon  it  will  be  annually  available,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  further  im- 
provements, or  paying  the  interest  of  the  money  raised  by  loan — that  such  savings 
as  can  be  made  in  the  present  expenditure  in  the  Conservancy  Department,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  raised  by  new  taxes,  will  be  annually  available  in  like  manner 
for  these  purposes — that  the  total  cost  of  the  undertaking,  including  so  much  of 
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the  cost  of  the  purchase  of  ground  and  buildings  as  may  not  be  compensated  by 
the  sale  of  frontages,  or  raised  upon  the  security  of  ground  rents,  may  be  taken 
as  not  likely  to  exceed,  if  it  shall  equal,  30,00,000  of  Co.’s  Rs.,  which  may  be 
expended  at  the  rate  of  from  5,00,000  to  6,00,000  per  annum — and  that  the  sum 
necessary  may  be  raised  annually  on  Government  security  at  the  interest  of  5 per 
cent — and  an  annual  revenue  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  esta- 
blishing a Sinking  Fund,  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  six  years,  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  principal  within  a reasonable  time,  may  be  obtained  from  savings  in  the 
present  amount  of  Municipal  expenditure,  the  imposition  of  very  moderate  taxes 
on  those  who  would  directly  reap  the  benefit  of  the  improvements,  and  the  annual 
proceeds  to  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  imposition  of  a moderate  toll  upon 
the  proposed  Canal. 

To  the  details  by  which  your  Committee  think  this  calculation  justified,  they 
will  advert  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  Report. 

In  conjunction  with  the  great  objects  treated  of  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
Report,  the  attainment  of  which  forms  the  first  thing  necessary  to  the  removal,  or 
alleviation,  of  the  present  lamentable  state  of  disease  among  the  Native  popu- 
lation, and  the  general  insalubrity  of  the  City,  your  Committee  has,  in  pursuance 
of  the  objects  of  its  appointment,  directed  its  attention  to  other  concomitant  causes 
of  disease,  and  obstacles  to  convenience,  improvement,  and  prosperity,  which  now 
abound  in  it.  To  these  they  will  presently  call  your  Honour’s  attention. 

But  previously  to  so  doing,  it  appears  to  your  Committee  that  in  a City,  in 
which  from  its  locality  and  the  absence  of  the  necessary  precautions  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  it,  disease  is  so  prevalent  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Native  population 
are  said  to  be  afflicted  with  one  of  its  varieties  alone — where  out  of  a fixed  popula- 
tion estimated  at  under  200,000,  or  a floating  population  of  300,000,  it  is  said,  that 
within  four  months  of  the  year  18,000  persons  are  attacked  by  fever,  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  and  cholera — and  it  is  affirmed  that  there  are  not  within  it  any  Native 
children  in  perfect  health — it  is  their  duty  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  that, 
which  formed  the  first  of  the  original  objects  of  their  constitution — the  Medical 
treatment  and  care  bestowed  upon  the  Native  population,  not  until  now,  they 
lament  to  say,  the  objects  of  the  attention  of  the  English  Government  in  Calcutta. 

The  Governours  of  the  Native  Hospital  state,  in  their  address  to  the  Publick 
that  “ Thousands  of  the  poorer  Natives  in  and  about  Calcutta  are  continually 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  more  prevalent  diseases  of  the  country,  and  in  a very 
large  proportion,  without  a chance  of  being  relieved : that  they  die  in  thousands, 
not  from  the  original  force  of  disease,  but  from  the  want  of  an  asylum  like  that 
now  proposed,  viz.  an  Hospital.” 

Nor  is  their  assertion  destitute  of  sufficient  proof  to  support  it.  Mr.  Martin, 
in  the  first  Paper  he  submitted  to  them,  states,  from  his  Medical  observation,  that 
“ Fever  is  so  universal  with  the  Native,  that,  until  enlarged  spleen  or  bowel 
complaint  (the  sequelae  to  often-repeated  fever,)  seizes  him,  he  never  thinks  it 
necessary  to  apply  for  aid  ; and  when  he  does,  it  is  but  to  accelerate  his  fate  : the 
compound  of  arsenick  and  spices,  or  the  rude  preparation  of  mercury,  given  by  the 
Native  Doctors,  is  efficacious  to  rekindle  the  feeble  remains  of  constitutional 
power,  only  to  sink  the  more  rapidly  in  death.” 

The  first  observation,  accordingly,  which  your  Committee  have  to  make 
upon  this  branch  of  their  inquiry,  is  one,  which  they  think  must  strike  a stranger 
to  be  the  most  remarkable  ever  made,  as  applicable  to  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  a great  nation,  and  the  chief  emporium  of  its  trade — namely,  that  there 
is  no  place  in  Calcutta,  of  the  nature  of  an  Hospital,  maintained  for  the  reception 
of  any  persons  of  the  Native  population  afflicted  with  fever,  or  other  diseases, 
the  subjects  of  Medical  treatment,  except  the  utterly  destitute,  who  are  found 
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lying  in  the  Streets,  and  whom  it  is  a matter  of  Police  to  remove.*  For  these  a 
small  Hospital  attached  to  the  Police  is  provided,  which  is  represented,  in  the 
Note  furnished  by  the  late  Dr.  Vos,  to  be  of  sufficient  size  for  its  purpose,  to 
have  existed  for  about  sixteen  years,  and  to  have  owed  its  existence,  as  Dr.  Vos 
believed,  to  W.  C.  Blaquiere,  Esq.  the  Magistrate.  But  even  this  Hospital 
does  not  seem,  from  Dr.  Vos’s  account,  to  afford  the  means  of  separating  the 
patients  in  the  manner  necessary  to  their  speedy  recovery,  or  in  some  cases  to 
their  recovering  at  all ; “ for  it  is  filled  up,”  he  says,  “ with  all  kinds  of  people, 
who  have  disorders  of  the  most  contagious  and  malignant  character,  viz.  fevers, 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  spleen,  syphilis,  small-pox,  and  old  sores,  and  often  women 
near  their  confinement.  In  case,”  he  adds,  “ a Fever  Hospital  be  established,  of 
course  they  will  have  the  opportunity  of  entering  it  earlier,  and  in  a better  condi- 
tion, and  thus  will  have  a greater  chance  to  recover ; as  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  recover  from  fever  speedily  (if  at  all)  whilst  in  the  same  place  with  many 
labouring  under  the  worst  of  diseases.” 

“ The  population  of  Calcutta,”  says  Dr.  Vos,  “is  increasing  so  much,  that 
there  is  an  immediate  want  of  an  Hospital  for  poor  Hindoo-Britons  and  poor 
Roman  Catholicks.  I have  continually  poor  Christians  in  the  Police  Hospital.” 

“ A Lying-in  Asylum  for  Christian  and  Native  women  would  also  be  a great 
acquisition,  for  I am  convinced  that  many,  in  small  huts,  and  filthy  places,  die  for 
want  of  proper  room  and  care,  being  very  poor,  but  not  quite  destitute.” 

In  the  Observations  by  Ramcomul  Sein  and  Dr.  Jackson  it  is  said,  that 
“ there  are  no  Institutions  which  are  of  adequate  service  to  the  immense  number 
of  poor,  homeless,  and  helpless  Native  inhabitants,  and  immigrants,  in  and  about 
the  Town  of  Calcutta.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a Native  Hospital,  and  two 
publick  Dispensaries,  but  the  people  do  not  generally  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefit  of  these  Institutions.”  “ The  Dispensaries  supply  medicines  to  such 
persons  as  are  able  to  attend  personally,  and  to  shew  themselves  to  the  superin- 
tending Surgeon  or  Apothecary  ; but,  if  the  dose  of  medicine  they  receive  does 
not  produce  the  expected  relief,  or  operates  with  any  degree  of  violence,  or  if  their 
illness  increases,  they  do  not  present  themselves  again,  or  apply  for  more  medi- 
cines, and  nothing  more  is  known  of  their  history.  Indeed  there  are  many  who 
receive  medicine  from  the  Dispensaries,  but  do  not  take  it  at  all.  The  Native 
Hospital  is  well  calculated,  and  was  originally  established,  for  patients  labouring 
under  external,  or  accidental  injuries,  such  as  are  constantly  sent  by  the  Police; 
but  people  affected  with  fever,  or  other  diseases,  of  whom  great  numbers  die 
annually,  derive  hardly  any  benefit  from  it.” 

Your  Committee  will  presently  have  occasion  to  shew  that  this  must  be  taken 
to  mean,  not  that  the  Native  Hospital  confers  no  benefit  on  persons  afflicted  with 
fever,  and  other  diseases  requiring  Medical  treatment,  but  that  this  is  not  the 
object  of  its  establishment  ; and  that  its  power  of  receiving  patients  of  this 
description,  though  exercised  at  the  expense  of  a considerable  diminution  of  its 
efficiency  in  discharging  its  duties  as  a Surgical  Institution,  is  miserably  inadequate 
to  the  purpose. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Martin’s  explanatory  Note,  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Na- 
tive Hospital  as  a Surgical  Institution,  is  impeded  by  the  necessity  existing  at  pre- 
sent, from  the  want  of  an  Hospital  for  Medical  cases,  of  admitting  into  it  cases  of 
fever,  and  dysentery,  and  that  there  is  this  disadvantage  in  mixing  the  two  classes 
of  Native  patients — that  the  Medical  patients  are  often  frightened  away  before 
their  cure  is  completed,  by  viewing  the  cases  of  severe  wounds,  accidents  and 


* Note. — The  Native  Hospital  is  by  its  foundation  limited  to  Surgical  cases,  though  from  necessity  it  is 
rendered  by  the  Governours  subservient  to  Medical  cases  also  among  the  Native  poor.  The  small  Hospital 
attached  to  the  Medical  College  was  only  at  this  time  coming  into  existence. 
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operations,  common  to  a Surgical  Institution,  like  the  Native  Hospital.  “ This,” 
he  says,  “ very  frequently  happens  to  us.” 

It  is  stated,  in  the  Observations  above  referred  to  of  Baboo  Ramcomul  Sein  Appendix  (A) 
and  Doctor  Jackson,  that  besides  the  multitude  of  resident  inhabitants  destitute  of 
Medical  aid,  except  from  Dispensaries,  “ people  from  various  parts  of  Bengal  come 
to  Calcutta  to  seek  for  employment,  to  beg  charity  and  assistance  from  their 
friends  and  acquaintance,  and  for  speculations.  They  come  and  live  with  persons 
who  are  employed  in  offices,  and  workmen,  and  those  who  follow  menial  profes- 
sions, and  whose  means  are  very  limited.  If  they  are  able,  or  willing,  to  live  sepa- 
rately, they  hire  lodgings  in  some  hut  or  old  building,  the  small  apartments 
of  which  are  let  from  two  annas  to  two  rupees  a month.  These  people  do 
not  possess  a sufficient  quantity  of  clothing  ; they  are  naked  almost  day  and  night ; 
they  have  no  bed,  and  lie  down  on  mats  and  leaves  spread  on  the  damp  ground  in 
their  cells  or  holes.  In  hot  weather  they  sleep  out  in  open  places,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Road,  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  all  its  changes.” 

“ When  they  get  fever  or  cholera,  they  have  nobody  to  attend  on  them,  nor 
have  they  any  means  to  procure  Medical  aid,  clothing,  or  food  suitable  to  the 
state  of  their  health.  If  it  is  fever,  it  increases,  and  becomes  violent  day  by  day  ; 
many  cannot  afford  to  buy  even  a dose  of  Panchun  (the  commonest  and  cheapest 
Native  remedy)  which  costs  but  one  pyee ; and,  even  if  the  people  of  the  house, 
or  their  neighbours,  give  them  pyee  enough  to  purchase  it,  they  have  neither 
place  nor  means  to  prepare  it;  and,  destitute  of  all  the  comforts  and  necessaries 
of  life,  their  illnesses  soon  arrive  at  a stage,  always  dangerous,  in  which  their 
recovery  must  be  generally  considered  doubtful,  while  they  are,  without  any  care 
and  attention  being  paid  to  them,  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  atmosphere,  with 
nothing  but  unwholesome  water  for  drink.  The  friends  of  the  miserable  being 
with  whom  he  lives,  or  at  whose  place  he  hires  his  lodging,  finding  his  case  bad, 
become  alarmed,  send  for  a Byda  (Native  Doctor)  to  prescribe  for  him.  But  the 
landlord  or  host  now  becomes  involved  in  another  difficulty : he  cannot  attend 
himself  to  the  sick,  and  neither  has,  nor  can  give  means  to  take  proper  care  of 
him,  and,  therefore,  to  get  rid  of  his  sick  tenant  or  guest,  these  are  the  modes 
usually  resorted  to.  He  procures  him  either  a boat  or  dooly  to  carry  him  to  his 
family  in  the  country,  which  he  never,  or  at  least  seldom,  reaches.  By  the  shaking 
and  agitation  he  receives  in  his  weak  state,  exposed  to  the  weather,  he  soon  dies. 

I have  seen,”  says  Dr.  Jackson,  “ boatmen  and  bearers  often  put  down  such  men 
on  the  ghauts  and  bank  of  the  River,  &c.  where  in  a few  hours  they  have  expired, 
or  they  are  often  attacked  by  beasts  of  prey  before  they  cease  to  breathe.  The 
second,  and  more  convenient  mode  adopted  in  Calcutta  for  disposing  of  such 
a man,  is  to  carry  him  to  the  bank  of  the  River,  and  there  to  place  him  under 
the  charge  of  some  hired  people  at  the  ghaut  of  the  River,  waiting  his  dis- 
solution.” 

“ This  mode  is  considered  more  convenient  and  less  expensive  and  better  for 
the  deceased  as  well  as  the  persons  to  whom  he  was  attached.  Another  reason 
for  this  also  is  the  well  known  Hindoo  belief,  that,  when  a sick  man  considers  that 
he  has  no  hope  left  of  being  recovered,  he  had  better  die  by  the  holy  stream. 

Allowing  the  sick  to  die  in  his  cell,  and  throwing  his  body  into  the  stream,  is 
reckoned  infamous,  and  disgraceful  to  the  survivors  and  friends  of  the  deceased, 
and  cruel  and  unbecoming  in  the  persons  with  whom  he  has  lived.  But  if  he  dies 
on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  there  is  some  consolation  for  his  family  and  friends, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  saves  the  landlord  or  his  host  from  the  reproaches,  which 
might  otherwise  be  poured  upon  him  by  the  friends.” 

“ It  is  to  these  circumstances  that  the  Unterjalie,  or  ghaut  murder,  owes  its 
derivation,  about  which  so  much  has  of  late  been  said  in  the  Calcutta  papers.” 
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“ To  save  people  of  this  description,”  says  Dr.  Jackson,  “ and  those  whose 
cases  prevent  them  attending  at  the  existing  Institutions  for  Medical  aid,  a place 
in  the  centrical  part  of  the  Native  Town  has  long  been  wanted.  I mean  an 
Hospital  on  a moderate  scale  to  receive  houseless  and  friendless  and  sick  Natives, 
in  which  they  can  obtain  common  Medical  aid  and  attendance,  and  a temporary 
asylum  during  convalescence.” 

From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Ryper,  Apothecary  at  the  Guranhatta 
Dispensary,  it  appears  that  at  that  Institution  they  have  from  two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  patients  daily,  including  old  and  new  patients — about  fifty  or 
sixty  new  patients  daily.  “ They  generally  remain,”  he  says,  “ fifteen  or  twenty 
days  under  our  Medical  care,  sometimes  a month,  according  to  the  diseases. 
The  most  usual  diseases  are  bowel  complaints,  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers, 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  and  syphilitreal  eruptions,  dysentery,  and  rheumatism, 
and  a great  many  cases  of  spleen,  not  many  of  liver.”  He  does  not  inquire  from 
what  part  of  the  Town  the  patients  come,  and  therefore  cannot  say  in  what  part, 
any  of  these  diseases  are  most  prevalent.  He  believes  that  in  general  cures  are 
effected.  Many  of  them  come  to  inform  him  that  they  are  cured.  About  one- 
third  of  those  treated  come  to  inform  him  of  their  having  recovered.  He  cannot 
know  whether  the  other  two-thirds  have  been  cured  or  not.  About  one-third 
cease  to  return  for  advice  before,  he  thinks,  they  can  have  been  cured.  Of  this 
one-third,  his  conclusion  is,  that  they  have  not  been  cured.  About  a third  of  this 
third  may  be  cases  in  which  the  disease  though  not  cured,  has  been  alleviated, 
which  may  account  for  the  patients  not  returning ; but  in  the  remaining  two-thirds 
of  these  patients  who  do  not  return,  the  disease,  in  his  opinion,  has  not  even  been 
alleviated.  He  has  no  means  of  knowing  what  becomes  of  those  who  do  not  return. 
The  bowel  complaints,  fever,  and  dysentery,  and  cases  of  spleen,  are  generally 
likely  to  terminate  fatally  if  the  disease  is  not  cured.  About  one-third  of  the  pa- 
tients labouring  under  these  diseases  likely  to  terminate  fatally,  do  not  return  for 
advice  after  having  come  to  consult  him ; his  opinion  is  that  those  patients  must 
have  died.  He  does  not  attribute  their  not  returning  to  disinclination ; he  attri- 
butes it  in  many  cases  to  the  disease  disabling  them  from  coming,  to  their  poverty 
not  affording  them  the  means  of  being  carried  there,  and  to  their  distance.  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  they  send  for  medicines.  He  generally  gives  them  a 
ticket.  It  is  a disadvantage,  in  his  opinion,  so  great,  as  to  interfere  very  materi- 
ally with  the  probability  of  cure,  that  he  has  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
patients  at  the  time  of  renewing  his  prescriptions. 

The  persons  who  send  for  medicines,  without  returning  personally  to  the  Dis- 
pensary, are  included  in  the  one-third  mentioned  as  not  returning.  He  has  no 
better  means  of  knowing  whether  these  recover,  than  whether  those  do,  who  do 
not  send  for  medicines.  There  are  a great  many  of  those,  who  labour  under  these 
dangerous  diseases,  who  neither  return  nor  send  for  medicines.  Of  those  labour- 
ing under  these  dangerous  diseases,  who  continue  to  present  themselves  person- 
ally at  the  Dispensary,  about  half  are  cured,  and  about  half  die. 

In  the  cases  of  bowel  complaints  and  dysentery,  the  patients  withhold  coming 
to  the  Dispensary,  till  the  disorder  is  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  a remedy. 
They  form  a large  proportion  of  the  dangerous  diseases. 

In  cases  of  fever,  both  remittent  and  intermittent,  they  generally  come  in 
time.  In  cases  of  spleen  they  generally  delay  till  too  late. 

He  has  few  cases  of  cholera.  The  patient  is  generally  cut  off  before  he  can 
be  taken  to  the  Dispensary. 

They  have  so  very  few  cases  of  women,  that  he  cannot  properly  form  an  opi- 
nion regarding  their  comparative  liability  to  disease.  Their  having  so  small  a 
number  of  female  patients  is  owing,  he  says,  to  their  disinclination  to  appear 
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so  publickly  as  they  must  do.  They  have  a private  apartment  in  which  they 
might  be  received ; but  no  respectable  Hindoo  or  Mosulman  woman,  he  says, 
would  appear  before  him  or  any  stranger ; and  the  low  class  of  women  who  come 
are  careless  who  may  be  present  at  their  statement  of  their  case.  They  have  no 
female  attendants  at  the  Dispensary.  He  does  not  think  if  they  had,  that  any 
higher  class  of  women  would  come  to  the  Dispensary  ; but  he  has  no  means 
of  forming  a correct  opinion. 

They  have  a few  children  brought  for  advice,  generally  for  teething  and  bowel 
complaints,  and  sometimes  fever,  and  sometimes  spleen.  They  generally  succeed 
with  the  children.  Not  many  of  them  cease  to  be  brought  before  they  are  cured. 
This  confirms  him  in  the  opinion,  that  the  grown  persons  ceasing  to  come  proceeds 


more  from  disability  than  disinclination. 

Your  Committee  has  obtained  from  the  Surgeon  of  the  Native  Hospital 
Returns  of  the  numbers  of  Medical  and  Surgical  cases  treated  at  the  Native 
Hospital  for  the  last  four  years,  viz.  1833-4,  1834-5,  1835-6,  1836-7,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  number 

Of  House  Patients  in  Medical  cases  was  in  1833-4, 
Of  House  Patients  in  Surgical  cases,  



55  7 
344 

Total,... 

901 

Of  House  Patients  in  Medical  cases  in  1834-5,  ... 
Of  House  Patients  in  Surgical  cases,  

.«•  ... 

583 

440 

Total,... 

1,023 

Of  House  Patients  in  Medical  cases  in  1835-6,  ... 
Of  House  Patients  in  Surgical  cases,  



595 

419 

Total,... 

1,014 

Of  House  Patients  in  Medical  cases  in  1836-7,  ... 
Of  House  Patients  in  Surgical  cases,  

...  ,.. 

598 

358 

Total,... 

956 

Your  Committee  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  the  number  of  Medical 
cases  received  into  the  Hospital  considerably  exceeds  the  number  of  Surgical 
cases,  and  that  although  the  numbers  of  cases  of  both  descriptions  have  considera- 
bly increased,  the  greatest  increase  has  been  in  the  number  of  House-patients  in 
Medical  cases  during  these  four  years  ; the  number  of  House-patients  in  Surgical 
cases  having  increased  from  344  in  the  first  year,  to  358  in  the  last,  having  been 
very  considerably  larger  in  the  two  intermediate  years  ; while  the  Medical  cases 
shew  a gradual  and  constant  increase  from  557  in  the  first  year,  to  598  in  the  last. 
The  Out-door  patients  are  not  distinguished  as  to  their  cases  being  Medical 
or  Surgical.  They  appear  to  have  been  of  the  greatest  number  in  the  first  year, 
when  they  were  81,382.  They  fell  off  in  the  second  year  to  72,380,  from  whence 
they  rose  in  the  third  year  to  75,281,  and  in  the  fourth  year  to  75,680. 

Your  Committee  consider  this  as  decisive  evidence,  that  the  prejudice  among 
the  Natives  against  availing  themselves  of  the  relief  afforded  in  Medical  cases  by 
their  entering  an  Hospital,  has  been  greatly  overrated. 
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The  number  of  Applicants  who  have  received  medicines  and  Medical  relief 
from  the  Dispensaries  during  the  above  period  is  as  follows  : 


At  the  Guranhatta  Dispensary  in  the  year  1834,  

At  the  Park  Street,  or  Colingah  Dispensary 

38,336 

55,841 

Total  in  1834,... 

94,177 

At  the  Guranhatta  Dispensary  in  1835, 
At  the  Park  Street  Dispensary, 

... 

39,288 

46,496 

Total  in  1835,... 

85,784 

At  the  Guranhatta  Dispensary  in  1836, 
At  the  Park  Street  Dispensary, 

... 

38,545 

42,511 

Total  in  1836,... 

81,056 

At  the  Guranhatta  Dispensary  in  1837, 
At  the  Park  Street  Dispensary, 

• •• 

37,256 

45,285 

Total  in  1837,... 

82,541 

The  Applicants  for  Surgical  treatment  at  these  Dispensaries  during  the 
above  years  were  as  follow  : — 

At  the  Guranhatta  Dispensary  in  1834,  

At  the  Park  Street  Dispensary,  

Total  in  1834,... 


28,004 


71,446 


At  the  Guranhatta  Dispensary  in  1835, 
At  the  Park  Street  Dispensary, 


44,263 

31,508 


Total  in  1835,...  75,771 


At  the  Guranhatta  Dispensary  in  1836,  ...  ...  •••  45,371 

At  the  Park  Street  Dispensary,  32,997 

Total  in  1836,...  78,368 


At  the  Guranhatta  Dispensary  in  1837, 
At  the  Park  Street  Dispensary, 


44,485 

32,990 


Total  in  1837,...  77,475 


Appendix  (D)  Appended  to  the  Return  from  the  Colingah,  or  Park  Street  Dispensary, 

page  212.  there  is  a Note  by  Dr.  Stewart,  the  Superintendent  of  that  Dispensary,  in  which 

he  states  that  the  Tables  furnished,  afford  most  imperfect  statistical  information 
that  it  amounts,  in  truth,  only  to  the  number  of  prescriptions  supplied,  or  of 
dressings  applied ; since  the  name  of  each  patient  is  entered  anew  in  the  Register 
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every  time  he  makes  his  appearance  and  application  at  the  Dispensary — that  it  is 
obvious  that  a case  of  rheumatism  may  be  able  to  attend  daily  for  any  length  of 
time,  while  a fever  patient  may  not  be  able  to  visit  more  than  once  or  twice,  and 
a case  of  dislocation  is  disposed  of  at  once — that  the  average  number  of  daily  ap- 
plications is  250 — that  with  the  present  establishment  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  system,  which,  though  defective,  certainly  works  well. 

Your  Committee  cannot  permit  the  observations  in  Doctor  Stewart’s  Note 
to  pass  without  observing,  that  they  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfaction  of  your 
Committee,  the  total  impossibility  of  arriving  at  any  conclusion  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  persons  relieved — the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  relieved — the  number 
of  instances  in  which  the  medicines  and  advice  given  have  wholly  failed  in  afford- 
ing relief — or  in  which  the  patient,  from  the  necessarily  limited  nature  of  that 
relief,  has  sunk  a victim  to  its  inefficacy — from  the  Returns  made  by  the  Dis- 
pensaries of  the  number  of  daily  applicants  for  medicine  and  advice.  No  means, 
as  it  appears  to  your  Committee,  of  approaching  to  a reasonable  conjecture  as  to 
the  proportion  of  cases  of  success  to  those  of  failure,  or  of  the  amount  of  relief 
to  the  amount  of  expenditure,  is  afforded  by  these  Returns. 

Your  Committee  applied  itself  to  the  obtaining  further  evidence  upon  the 
actual  amount,  and  nature,  of  the  diseases  prevalent  in  Calcutta,  and  the  Suburbs, 
among  the  poor,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

Upon  these  subjects,  they  have  obtained  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Martin,  Sur- 
geon to  the  Native  Hospital,  a member  of  your  Committee — of  Mr.  O’Brien,  the 
First  Assistant  in  the  Native  Hospital — of  Dr.  Stewart,  Surgeon,  and  Mr.  Reid, 

Apothecary  to  the  Colingah  Dispensary — of  Mr.  R.  O’Shaughnessy,  Surgeon, 
and  Mr.  Ryper,  Apothecary,  to  the  Guranhatta  Dispensary — and  of  Modoosoodun 
Goopto,  the  Medical  Native  practitioner  formerly  examined.  These  are  the  per- 
sons who  appear  to  your  Committee  to  have,  from  their  situations,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  from  their  long  experience,  the  most  knowledge,  and  that  no  in- 
considerable share,  of  the  state  of  disease  among  the  Native  poor  of  Calcutta. 

They  will  first  direct  your  Honour’s  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Modoo-  Appendix  (F> 
soodun  Goopto,  in  continuation  and  explanation  of  the  evidence  which  he  had  pa”e 
formerly  given  before  the  First  Sub-Committee,  already  adverted  to.  He  con- 
tinued of  opinion  that  the  months  of  August,  September,  October  and  November 
are  the  most  unhealthy  of  the  year,  and  that  the  diseases  he  had  formerly  men- 
tioned, intermittent,  remittent,  and  bilious  fevers — (under  which  last  name  he 
explained  that  he  meant  to  include  all  continuous  fevers) — dysentery  and  cholera, 
are  during  these  months  the  most  prevalent  diseases — that  during  this,  the  most 
unhealthy  season,  the  same  diseases  occur  every  year,  but  the  number  attacked  by 
them,  and  of  those  attacked  the  number  who  die,  varies  very  much  in  different  years. 

He  says  it  is  very  difficult  to  state  the  number  who  are  afflicted  with  them  during 
these  months,  but  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  former  statements — by 
which  it  will  be  recollected  that  he  estimated  the  number  at  about  500  sick  in  each 
Thannah,  or  about  18,000  in  Calcutta — differ  materially  from  the  truth — that  this 
statement  referred  to  a very  unhealthy  season ; and  that,  in  such  a season,  of  tlje 
number  of  persons  of  all  descriptions,  afflicted  with  the  various  diseases  he  had 
mentioned,  about  one-fifth,  or  20  pef  cent,  probably  die  before  December ; about 
one-tenth  of  these  diseases  run  into  the  following  months  of  December,  January, 

February  and  March,  of  which  probably  one-half  terminate  fatally  before  the  mid- 
dle of  March  ; and  of  the  remaining  half  many  recover  ; but,  with  others  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  and  affections  of  the  liver  last,  with  intermittent  fever,  for 
many  months,  when  they  terminate  fatally. 

He  says  that  the  bilious  and  remittent  fevers,  that  is,  the  fevers  most  imme- 
diately dangerous  to  life,  and  in  which  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  the  most 
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immediately  prostrated,  are  usually  more  in  number  than  those  of  intermittent 
fever,  that  is,  those  less  immediately  dangerous  to  life,  and  which  leave  the  patient 
at  intervals  the  power  of  locomotion — that  the  cases  of  primary  intermittent  fever 
do  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  of  the  other  two,  that  is  of  the  immediately  dangerous 
put  together ; but,  if  the  secondary  intermittents  be  added,  that  is,  the  bilious  or 
remittent  fevers  which  have  for  the  time  spared  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  have 
become  intermittent,  the  number  of  intermittent  fevers  will  amount  to  nearly  50 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Of  the  poor  attacked  by  remittent  and  bilious  fevers 
during  these  months,  he  thinks  about  one-fourth  die;  about  one-fourth  entirely 
recover ; and  about  two-fourths,  being  the  remainder,  escape  with  life  for  the  time, 
the  disease  changing  into  intermittent  fever ; and  he  had  already  stated  the 
usual  consequences  of  intermittent  fever. 

The  number  of  the  poor,  who  suffer  during  these  months  from  dysentery,  this 
witness  thinks  nearly  the  same  with  the  number  who  suffer  from  intermittent 
fevers  ; and  of  those,  thus  suffering  from  dysentery,  he  thinks  that  not  more  than 
one-half  escape  with  life — that  the  fatality  is  equal  during  other  periods  of  the 
year  among  those  attacked,  but  the  number  attacked  is  much  fewer. 

This  account  although  it  is  stated  to  refer,  as  to  the  total  amount  of  the 
number  of  persons  afflicted  with  the  complaints  mentioned  during  these  months, 
to  a very  unhealthy  season,  is  not  said,  even  as  to  this,  to  refer  to  a season  of  ex- 
tremely rare  occurrence — and  as  to  the  amount  of  the  fatality,  either  immediate  or 
consequential,  in  proportion  to  the  number  attacked,  it  purports  to  be  merely  a 
history  of  the  events  of  every  successive  year.  It  is  of  importance  to  see  how  far 
this  account  is  confirmed  or  dissented  from  by  the  other  Medical  witnesses  who 
have  been  examined. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  answer  to  the  question  stating  Modoosoodun  Goopto’s  former 
account  of  the  four  most  unhealthy  months,  and  the  diseases  then  prevalent, 
replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  exactness,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  all  statistical  information  ; but  judging  from  the  known  effects  of  our  cli- 
mate on  health,  and  from  the  ascertained  amount  of  the  population  of  this  City,  he 
should  say  the  estimate  made  by  Modoosoodun  Goopto  was  considerably  under 
the  actual  amount  of  sick  poor.  He  says,  that  the  number  destroyed  by  those 
acute  diseases  must  be  very  great,  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  them. 
Gastrick  remittent  fevers,  commonly  called  bilious,  he  says,  are  very  common  and 
very  fatal  amongst  the  Natives.  The  intermittent  fever  is  also  very  common,  and 
though  not  primarily  fatal,  it  is  so  on  a large  scale  consecutively,  by  founding  or- 
ganick  disease  of  the  spleen,  diarrhoea,  and  dropsy.  He  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion, what  proportions  of  the  number  of  poor  suffering  under  remittent  and  bilious 
fevers  during  the  period  from  August  to  November  in  his  opinion  escape  with 
life  ; but  during  this  season  the  remittent  fevers  are  far  more  prevalent  than  the 
bilious  and  intermittent.  Dysentery,  he  says,  is  ever  a disease  of  danger;  and, 
when  not  treated,  a very  large  proportion  of  the  sufferers  must  die.  In  the  Native 
the  diarrhoea  following  intermittent  fever,  whether  accompanied  by  tumid  spleen 
or  not,  is  a disease  very  intractable  in  its  nature,  and  he  believes  very  fatal 
amongst  the  poorer  classes — so  much  so,  that  few  can  survive  it  without  careful 
Medical  management. 

It  appears  to  the  rest  of  your  Committee,  that  this  evidence  of  this  accom- 
plished British  Professor  of  Medicine,  of  so  much  practical  experience  in  the 
diseases  of  this  country,  concurs  so  entirely  in  all  essential  particulars  with  that  of 
Modoosoodun  Goopto  on  his  last  examination,  the  two  accounts  being  given  upon 
different  occasions,  and  without  any  communication  between  the  parties,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  Modoosoodun  Goopto’s  account  is  essentially  correct — and 
that  the  proportions  which  the  different  diseases  bear  to  each  other  at  the  different 
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seasons,  and  the  amount  of  immediate  and  consequential  mortality,  of  all  which  he 
has  from  his  practice  among  the  Native  poor,  and  his  intercourse  with  them, 
better  opportunities  of  judging  than  any  European,  are  assigned  by  him  with  as 
near  an  approach  to  probable  accuracy  as  is  possible  in  the  absence  of  every  thing 
in  the  nature  of  statistical  records. 

Mr.  Reid,  who  has  been  in  practice  for  upwards  of  ten  years  among  the 
Native  poor  of  Calcutta,  agrees  that  the  four  months  of  August,  September, 
October,  and  November  are  at  Calcutta  the  most  unhealthy  months  in  the  year 

that  fevers,  both  remittent  and  intermittent,  are  more  prevalent  during  these 

months — and  though  he  has  no  sufficient  information  whereon  to  form  a correct 
estimate,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  number  stated  by  Modoosoodun  Goopto,  as 
affected  with  the  diseases  he  mentions,  is  rather  under  than  over-rated. 

Mr.  Reid  states  the  impossibility  of  obtaining,  from  the  occurrences  at  a 
Dispensary,  facts  upon  which  to  make  a correct  report  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  practice  which  has  been  there  applied  to  the  diseases  the  subjects  of  it.  He 
says  that  he  has  not  facts  upon  which  he  could  make  a correct  report,  even  upon 
the  number  of  deaths  in  remittent  or  intermittent  fever,  or  diarrhoea,  or  dysentery; 

“ for  patients  at  Dispensaries  only  take  medicine  so  long  as  they  please,  and  many 
remove  from  Calcutta  to  their  Native  villages,  so  that  they  are  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  result  remains  unknown.” 

He  says  that  remittent  fevers  are  at  all  times  considered  as  more  dangerous 
than  intermittent,  and  that  the  greater  proportion  of  fevers  during  these  months 
are  of  the  remittent  type,  and  are  very  fatal  in  their  effects. 

Mr.  Ryper  concurs  entirely  with  Mr.  Reid  in  all  these  particulars ; and  Dr. 
Stewart  states  fevers  of  the  periodick  type  to  be  the  epidemick  of  autumn  both  in 
Bengal  and  other  swampy  climates,  whether  tropical  or  not — that  he  cannot 
estimate  the  rates  of  these  in  Calcutta — that  all  diseases  attended  with  fever,  or 
consequent  on  fever,  at  these  times,  have  a periodick  character,  but  are  not  on 
that  account  less  dangerous  or  fatal — that  the  remittent  and  bilious  fevers  from 
August  to  November  in  Bengal  are  very  fatal,  and  all  characterized  more  or  less 
distinctly  by  periodicity.  They  are  less  fatal  in  proportion  as  the  remission  or 
intermission  is  greater,  and  medicines  called  anti-periodick  are  duly  administered, 
or  otherwise.  Dysentery  is  the  most  fatal,  and  he  thinks  the  most  general,  epide- 
mick of  the  autumn  months  in  Calcutta. 

On  the  1st  of  May  1838,  Mr.  Martin  addressed  a Letter  to  the  Chairman, 
in  which  he  states  that  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  ascertain,  with  some  ap- 
proach to  accuracy,  the  proportions  of  sick  to  well  amongst  the  Natives,  with  a 
view  to  test  the  correctness  of  Modoosoodun’s  estimate;  but  the  total  absence  of 
any  thing  like  statistical  information  on  this  head  left  the  question  where  it  was. 
He  says,  that  in  England  it  is  estimated  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  living  are  annu- 
ally sick,  and  3 per  cent,  constantly  so ; and  he  suggests  that,  if  we  double  the 
latter,  we  may  here  perhaps  approach  the  truth. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that,  although  upon  the  evidence  there  is  no 
probability  that  the  proportion  of  sick  to  well  in  Calcutta  is  so  little  as  double  that 
which  it  bears  in  England,  it  were  vain  to  expect  any  thing  approaching  to  certainty 
in  such  an  estimate,  until  well  regulated  Hospitals  shall  be  established,  in  which 
accurate  diaries  shall  be  kept,  and  the  origin,  character,  progress,  treatment,  and 
termination  of  diseases  shall  be  recorded  with  the  care  now  exacted  upon  this  point 
in  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  where  a due  degree  of  attention  is  bestowed 
upon  the  progress  and  the  approximation  to  certainty  of  the  Medical  science. 

Upon  the  vast  importance  to  the  preservation  of  human  life,  of  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  well  regulated  Hospitals  in  Calcutta,  in  this  view  alone,  as 
affording  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  nature  and  safest  mode  of 
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treating  tropical  diseases,  your  Committee  will  presently  express  their  opinion. 
But  they  think  they  have  quite  sufficient  evidence,  that  during  these  four  most  un- 
healthy months,  a vast  proportion  of  the  entire  population  labour  under  acute 
diseases  intermittent,  remittent,  and  what  pass  under  the  general  name  of  bilious 
fevers,  and  dysentery — that  of  these  a small  proportion  only  are  afflicted  with  pri- 
mary intermittent  fevers,  the  vast  majority  consisting  of  remittent  and  bilious 
fevers  and  dysentery ; complaints  which  your  Committee  think  it  demonstrated 
are  extremely  dangerous,  and  accompanied  with  great  and  immediate  prostration 
of  strength — and  that,  of  this  vast  majority  so  attacked  by  these  severe  forms 
of  acute  and  rapid  disease,  an  amount  of  persons  among  the  poor  fall  victims  to  the 
absolute  destitution  of  the  means  of  obtaining  Medical  relief,  which  it  were  appal- 
ling to  any  man  to  think  of,  and  which  your  Committee  are  satisfied  cannot 
be  contemplated  by  an  Englishman  without  feelings  of  a peculiarly  painful  character. 

Mr.  Reid  indeed  states,  that,  although  he  can  give  no  general  answer  to  the 
question,  inquiring  what  proportion  of  the  number  of  the  poor  suffering  under  re- 
mittent and  bilious  fevers  from  August  to  November  in  his  opinion  escape  with 
life,  yet  with  respect  to  subjects  which  have  come  under  his  immediate  observa- 
tion at  the  Dispensary,  he  can  say,  that  not  more  than  six  or  seven  per  cent, 
including  those  who  come  in  the  very  last  stage  of  the  disease,  fall  victims  to  it. 

Your  Committee  have  every  respect  for  this  gentleman’s  testimony,  and  they 
are  persuaded  he  would  not  state  what  was  not  impressed  upon  his  mind  as  a 
belief  reasonably  entertained.  But  they  think  this  answer  incautiously  given — 
and  they  are  unable  to  see  how  it  can  be  reconciled  to  his  immediately  preceding 
and  subsequent  declaration  of  the  impossibility  of  stating  the  proportion  of  mor- 
tality attendant  upon  the  diseases  treated  at  a Dispensary.  It  appears  to  your 
Committee,  from  all  the  evidence,  perfectly  certain  that  no  such  estimate  as  that 
here  offered  by  Mr.  Reid  can  lay  claim  to  being  more  than  a mere  conjecture, 
from  which  it  would  be  most  unsafe  to  draw  any  practical  conclusion. 

With  regard  to  the  following  and  less  unhealthy  seasons,  also  forming  nearly 
one-third  of  the  year,  from  December  to  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  Modoo- 
soodun  Goopto  says  that  he  considers  the  months  of  December,  January,  February, 
and  the  first  half  of  March,  as  the  healthiest  part  of  the  year ; but,  if  during 
these  months  there  are  changes  of  unusual  warmth  or  moisture,  they  are  not  so 
healthy  as  they  would  otherwise  be.  During  these  months  the  prevalent  diseases 
of  the  autumn  do  not  frequently  occur  as  new  cases.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
chronick  inflammation  of  the  liver,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  chronick  dysentery,  oede- 
matous  swellings  attendant  upon  intermittent  fever,  continue  with  the  intermittent 
fever  during  these  months,  if  the  fever  has  not  been  perfectly  cured  before. 
Jaundice,  the  consequence  of  intermittent  fever,  also  continues. 

To  the  same  purpose  Mr.  Martin  says  that  intermittent  fevers,  spleen  diseases, 
diarrhoeas,  and  dropsies  prevail  much  during  the  months  of  November,  December 
and  January — that  many  of  these  are  the  results  of  remittent  fevers  contract- 
ed during  the  previous  rainy  season — and  that  the  number  of  deaths  may  be  esti- 
mated at  something  more  than  one-third  of  all  those  labouring  under  the  sequelae 
of  acute  disease  here  mentioned — that  after  the  season  from  August  to  November, 
the  intermittents  are  the  most  prevalent,  either  as  idiopathick  diseases,  or  as 
sequelae  to  the  remittent  fevers. 

Mi’.  Reid  says  that  the  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  continue  during  De- 
cember, January,  February,  and  March ; but  not  in  any  great  degree.  The 
diseases  prevalent  from  December  to  the  end  of  March  are  rheumatism  and  bowel 
complaints — he  means  particularly  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

Mr.  Ryper,  from  personal  observation  in  a practice  of  upwards  of  twelve  years 
among  the  poor  of  Calcutta,  is  of  opinion  that  dysentery  prevails  mostly  during  the 
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cold  time  of  the  season — that  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February 
and  March,  the  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  continue,  not  to  any  great  extent 
— that  the  diseases  of  these  months  are  rheumatisms  and  bowel  complaints,  which 
are  then  more  in  number  than  at  any  other  time  of  year,  particularly  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery. 

During  this  the  cooler  part  of  the  year,  therefore,  when  the  annual  dry- 
ing process  after  the  rains  has  terminated,  it  appears  from  this  evidence  that  the 
amount  of  disease  is  less  appalling— that  rapid  and  violent  fevers  immediately 
dangerous  to  life,  and  depriving  the  patient  of  the  power  of  quitting  his  house  or 
his  mat  to  seek  abroad  for  Medical  relief,  form  no  longer  the  majority  of  the 
diseases  which  afflict  the  poor ; but  that  the  City  can  by  no  means  be  considered 
as  relieved  from  the  scourge  of  severe  disease,  under  which  a large  proportion  of 
the  population  continue  to  suffer — that  some  of  the  more  severe  and  rapid  forms 
of  fever  remain — that  other  forms  of  disease,  inflicting  great  suffering  and  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  in  itself  constituting  to  the  labouring  poor  great  danger  to  life, 
and  attended  with  the  certainty,  if  not  treated  with  Medical  skill  and  adequate  re- 
medies, of  a fatal  termination,  prevail — that  the  great  majority  of  the  diseases  of 
the  cooler  months  are  the  consequences  of  the  absence  of  all  due  provision  for  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  preceding  rains  and  drying  season,  which 
have  been  left  without  resistance  to  do  their  work  of  immediate  slaughter  up- 
on the  great  majority  of  those  whom  they  have  attacked,  and  to  implant  in  the  rest 
the  seeds  of  certain  and  not  distant  dissolution. 

Your  Committee  think  it  difficult  upon  this  evidence  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  amount  of  constant  disease  is  less— that  is,  that  the  number  of  cases 
daily  subsisting  which  require  Medical  treatment,  and  which  if  not  medically 
treated  are  sure  to  terminate  fatally,  with  greater  or  less  comparative  rapidity,  are 
fewer — during  the  cool  season,  than  during  the  late  and  subsiding  rains,  and  the 
drying  season  which  precedes  it,  although  the  diseases  of  the  cool  season  are  less 
severe  and  rapid  in  their  progress,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  mortality  dur- 
ing the  period  is  not  so  great.  They  think,  therefore,  that  the  demand  for  Me- 
dical aid  to  be  afforded  to  the  poor  is  equal ; but  that  in  the  mode  of  its  distribu- 
tion more,  probably,  may  be  done  during  the  cool  than  during  the  preceding  sea- 
son, by  medicine  and  advice  administered  at  Dispensaries  to  such  as  have  strength 
to  go  and  seek  them  there ; but  there  are  two  observations  relative  to  the  cool  and 
least  unhealthy  season,  which  are  very  important  in  considering  the  necessity,  with 
reference  to  the  diseases  of  this  season,  of  establishing  Hospitals.  First,  That 
the  great  majority  of  the  diseases  of  the  cool  season  are  the  consequence  of 
the  imperfect  cure  of  the  severe  diseases  of  the  preceding  season,  which  it  will  ap- 
pear from  the  evidence  to  be  presently  referred  to,  are  capable  of  perfect 
cure  among  the  poor  only  in  an  Hospital ; and,  Secondly,  that  remittent,  and  other 
fevers  besides  intermittent,  though  less  in  proportional  number,  have  not  ceased  ; 
and  that  the  majority  of  the  cases  consist  in  dangerous  affections  of  the  bowels, 
diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  of  which  it  will  appear  that  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether 
they  can  be  safely  treated  among  the  poor  except  in  an  Hospital,  and  certain 
in  their  later  stages  that  they  cannot. 

The  remainder  of  the  year,  which  includes  the  hot  season  and  the  beginning 
and  middle  of  the  rains,  from  the  middle  or  end  of  March  to  the  beginning  of 
August,  is  said  by  Modoosoodun  Goopto  not  to  be  generally  unhealthy.  But  he 
says  that  in  some  years  it  is  very  much  so  in  some  respects— that  when  the  heat 
is  excessive,  and  there  is  a deficiency  of  rain,  there  is  generally  much  cholera  and 
diarrhoea,  some  dysentery,  and  some  bilious  fever,  much  small-pox  and  chicken- 
pox  and  measles — that  the  cholera  when  it  prevails  is  generally  very  fatal  among 
the  poor — that  it  is  very  frequently  fatal  among  the  rich,  but  of  the  poor  few 
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escape  that  are  attacked  with  it,  for  want  of  proper  assistance — that  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers  are  not  common  in  these  months. 

Doctor  Stewart  says,  that  dysentery  and  cholera  prevail  occasionally  with 
violence  afr  this  time,  but  in  a different  form ; not  as  the  consequence  of  previous 
fever,  but  primarily,  and  in  an  acute,  and  perhaps  more  manageable  form. 

Mr.  Reid  is  of  opinion  that  during  the  four  months  from  April  to  July  the 
diseases  of  intermittent,  remittent,  and  bilious  fevers,  and  dysentery,  and  cholera, 
continue  more  or  less  ; with  what  proportion  of  mortality  he  has  no  means  of 
stating. 

Mr.  Ryper  says,  that  to  the  best  of  his  opinion,  cholera  and  small-pox  are 
the  most  prevalent  diseases  during  the  months  of  April  and  May ; fever,  remit- 
tent and  intermittent,  and  dysentery,  from  April  to  July  in  a great  deal  lesser 
degree  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  With  respect  to  mortality,  he  has  no 
sufficient  proof  upon  which  he  could  make  a correct  report. 

Mr.  Martin  in  his  answer  to  the  last  question  put  to  him  on  the  15th  of 
April,  gives  a short,  but  extremely  distinct  account  of  the  various  states  of 
disease  at  Calcutta  during  the  different  periods  of  the  year.  The  period  from 
August  to  November  he  describes  as  having  always  been  observed  to  be  the  most 
unhealthy,  but  the  applicants  for  Out-door  relief  at  the  Native  Hospital  are  near- 
ly equal  throughout  every  month  of  the  year.  As  In-door  patients,  the  worst 
cases  of  acute  remittent  fever  and  dysentery  are  admitted  from  the  beginning 
of  July  to  the  end  of  October.  Then  come  the  sequelae  of  those  two  acute 
diseases,  intermittent  fevers,  enlargements  of  the  spleen,  diarrhoea,  dropsy  and 
various  forms  of  dispepsia.  These  diseases,  he  says,  are  all  seriously  aggravated 
by  the  cold  season.  The  season  when  both  Natives  and  Europeans  suffer  least 
from  disease  is  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  ; but 
even  then  the  largest  Hospital  could  be  filled  with  the  sick  poor ; for  they  can 
only  be  said,  even  in  this  favorable  season,  to  be  relieved  in  some  degree  from 
suffering,  in  consequence  of  the  equable  determination  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
occasioned  by  the  increasing  and  dry  heat. 

On  a subsequent  examination,  Mr.  Martin  said,  in  answer  to  a question 
asking  whether  he  was  able,  in  the  absence  of  statistical  and  Medical  records, 
or  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts  with  accuracy,  to  form  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  climate  and  locality,  and  his  Medical  knowledge  and  experience  generally, 
an  opinion  of  the  probable  proportions  of  the  different  fevers,  dysenteries,  and 
acute  diseases  among  the  poor  Native  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  and  the  Suburbs 
during  the  most  unhealthy  months,  or  the  other  parts  of  the  year,  he  answered, 
that,  without  any  violent  deviation  from  a probable  approximation  to  truth,  he 
should  say  that  during  the  rainy  season,  or  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end 
of  October,  the  proportions  of  remittent  fever  and  dysentery  may  be  said  to  be 
equal,  or  nearly  so — intermittents  being  uncommon,  or  in  very  small  proportion, 
during  that  season.  During  the  cold  season,  on  the  other  hand,  intermittents  and 
diarrhoeas  nearly  exclude  the  diseases  of  the  rainy  season.  There  is  a continued 
form  of  fever  peculiar  to  the  cold  season  also,  which,  when  neglected,  assumes 
many  of  the  characters  of  European  Typhus,  and  is  then  frequently  fatal.  He 
said  he  was  not  able,  with  any  thing  like  an  approach  to  correctness,  to  say  what 
proportion  the  number  of  cases  of  acute  disease  during  the  eight  remaining 
months  of  the  year  bear  to  those  of  the  four  most  unhealthy  months,  which  have 
been  stated  by  Modoosoodun  Goopto  at  18,000;  but  his  opinion  was,  that  the 
number  of  acute  cases  during  the  eight  remaining  months  far  exceeded  that 
stated  by  Modoosoodun  Goopto  as  occurring  during  the  rains. 

There  appears  to  your  Committee  no  ground  for  thinking  that  the  amount 
of  Medical  care  required  by  the  poor  during  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  is 
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materially  less  than  during  the  cold  season,  or  is  materially  different  in  its  nature ; 
and  your  Committee  think  there  is  evidence  to  shew  that  there  is  no  such  differ- 
ence in  either  of  these  respects,  during  any  part  of  the  year  as  to  vary,  except 
to  a limited  extent  in  comparative  amount,  the  nature  of  the  provisions  which 
must  be  made  to  save  the  lives  of  the  sick  poor ; but  that  a demand  upon  Pub- 
lick  charity  for  administering  to  the  Medical  necessities  of  the  poor  will  be  found 
to  exist  in  Calcutta  at  all  times,  and  in  every  way,  both  within  the  Wards  of  an 
Hospital  and  by  the  auxiliary  means  afforded  by  Dispensaries,  which,  in  the 
present  insalubrious  state  of  its  Drainage,  Sewerage,  Ventilation,  and  supply  of 
Water,  is  beyond  what  there  is  any  possibility  of  meeting ; and  which,  when  the 
proposed  improvements  shall  have  reduced  the  amount  of  disease  within  bounds 
less  appalling  and  more  manageable,  will  be  found  equal  to  all  that  there  is  any 
probability  of  being  able  to  command. 

Mr.  Martin  has  furnished  your  Committee  with  a Return  of  the  number 
of  Out-door  applicants  at  the  Native  Hospital  Dispensary  for  relief  in  each  month 
during  the  six  yearsending  August 3 1st,  1837.  The  nature  of  the  cases,  and  how 
many  are  original,  and  how  many  renewed  applications  in  the  same  case,  are 
not  mentioned.  The  latter,  he  states  in  his  evidence,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  distinguish.  The  Table,  therefore,  only  shews  the  comparative  number  of  ap- 
plications in  different  months  and  years ; and  in  shewing  this,  it  may  be  taken  to 
shew  very  accurately  not  the  actual,  but  the  comparative  number  of  cases  in  which 
application  for  relief  was  made  by  such  as  were  able  to  go  there  to  seek  it. 

The  results  of  this  Table,  combined  with  what  is  known  of  the  relative  state 
of  healthiness  of  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  the  prevalent  diseases  at  differ- 
ent seasons,  are  very  striking.  It  is  universally  admitted,  and  might  be  inferred 
from  the  general  and  ascertained  principles  of  local  salubrity  all  over  the  world, 
that  in  Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood  the  most  unhealthy  period  is  from  August 
to  November,  the  least  unhealthy,  from  December  to  March.  The  average  appli- 
cations at  the  Native  Hospital  for  Out- door,  or  Dispensary,  relief  during  the 
six  years  above  mentioned,  have  been  during  the  four  months  from 

August  to  November,  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  26,690 

During  the  four  months  from  December  to  March,  ...  ...  25,390 

being  a little  more  than  one  twenty-sixth  part  less — not  one-fourth  per  cent. 

The  average  applications  during  the  remaining  four  months  from 
April  to  July,  have  been,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  26,228 

not  a great  way  short  of  those  during  the  most  unhealthy  months. 

The  average  applications  in  each  of  the  most  unhealthy  months 

have  been  in  August,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6,574 

September,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6,753 

October,  ...  ...  ...  ...  6,476 

November,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  * ...  ...  ...  6,885 

whereas  the  average  of  March,  supposed  the  healthiest  month,  has 

been,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  7,142 

and  of  July,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  7,129 

Mr.  Martin,  in  a Note  appended  to  this  Return,  says  that  the  explanation  he 
“ would  offer  on  the  fact  of  one  of  the  healthiest  months  of  the  years,  March, 
being  the  one  exhibiting  the  greatest  number  of  applicants,  is  this — During  the 
rains,  and  the  drying  process  of  the  soil  immediately  subsequent,  the  Bengallees 
are  kept  in  their  huts  by  the  force  of  acute  disease : in  the  cold  season,  they  are 
sufferers,  in  perhaps  a severer  degree,  from  internal  congestions,  the  result  of  the 
total  drying  up  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  They  are  seen  in  hundreds  exposing 
themselves  to  the  sun,  as  a means  of  relieving  the  benumbing  effects  of  the  cold 
damp  nights.  During  the  increasing  temperature  again  of  February,  March,  and 
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April,  the  equable  determination  to  the  surface  relieves  the  tumid  spleens,  and 
other  internal  congestions,  and  restores  suppleness  to  their  rigid  limbs.  It  is  thus 
I would  account  for  our  having  the  greatest  number  of  applicants  during  the 
healthiest  season ; and,  if  I am  correct  in  my  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  ap- 
parent anomaly,  it  affords  a melancholy  view  of  the  state  of  Native  health  through- 
out the  year.”  “ It  would  appear  that  the  poorer  classes  suffer  in  nearly  the 
same  numbers  at  all  seasons,  and  that  the  only  important  difference  consists  in  the 
greater  intensity  of  the  diseases  of  one  season  as  compared  to  those  of  another.” 

Your  Committee  entirely  agree  in  considering  this  at  once  the  most  natural, 
and  the  only  possible  conclusion  from  this  very  striking  fact.  But  they  would 
also  remark,  that  the  number  of  applicants  in  July,  may  probably  be  accounted 
for  from  the  acute  disease  having  then  commenced,  or  threatened  so  to  do ; but 
not  having  yet,  in  all  cases,  deprived  the  sufferer  of  the  power,  which  during  the 
subsequent  months  he  loses,  of  presenting  himself  at  the  Dispensary.  Be  this 
however,  as  it  may,  the  great  equality  in  the  number  of  applications  at  all  different 
periods  of  the  year,  knowing  as  we  do  the  wide  difference  in  their  insalubrity, 
and  in  the  number  and  nature  of  the  diseases  which  prevail,  amounts,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee,  to  a demonstration,  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
Dispensaries  can  administer  relief,  whether  more  or  less  effectual,  remains,  in  the 
present  state  of  Calcutta,  nearly  the  same  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ; and  that 
the  cases,  which  we  know  to  increase  in  so  great  a degree  the  amount  of  disease 
at  the  more  unhealthy  times  of  year,  are  composed  entirely  of  such  as  disable  the 
sufferer  from  applying  to  a Dispensary  for  relief. 

The  additional  evidence  which  your  Committee  has  obtained  in  regard  to 
the  diseases  and  the  modifications  of  them,  in  which  Dispensaries  for  the  distri- 
bution of  medicines  along  with  suitable  advice  at  the  Dispensary,  can  afford 
adequate  relief,  concurs  entirely  with  the  evidence  upon  the  same  subject  adverted 
to  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  Report.  The  chief  diseases  requiring  Medical 
treatment,  all  of  which  are  prevalent  in  Calcutta  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  in 
different  proportions  in  the  different  seasons,  are  intermittent  fever,  remittent  fever, 
gastrick  remittent  or  bilious  fever,  and  other  fever  of  this  description,  periodical 
more  or  less,  or  continuous,  as  modified  by  circumstances,  passing  under  the 
general  name  of  bilious  fever,  dysentery,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  minor  complaints 
of  the  bowels,  dispepsia,  dropsy,  jaundice,  disease  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  hooping 
cough,  small-pox,  measles,  and  various  eruptive  diseases. 

Your  Committee  cannot  conclude  their  account  of  the  evidence  they  have 
obtained,  upon  the  great  Medical  question  they  have  inquired  into,  without 
calling  your  Honour’s  attention  very  particularly  to  one  most  important  object 
in  the  advancement  of  Medical  science,  which  is  attained  by  the  establishment 
of  Hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  medical  cases,  and  attainable  by  that  means 
alone — namely,  the  placing  upon  a footing  of  some  certainty  the  science  of  Medi- 
cal statisticks,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  prevalence  under  particular  circumstances, 
the  duration,  stages,  and  extent  of  mortality,  of  different  diseases — the  extent  to 
which  these  are  lessened  by  treatment  and  remedies  of  different  descriptions — 
the  classification  of  the  ages,  modes  of  life,  and  professions  of  patients — and  the 
treatment  most  efficacious,  and  rates  of  mortality  most  prevalent,  with  reference 
to  these  particulars — in  short,  all  the  facts  connected  with  medical  diseases. 
The  importance  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  facts,  not  to  the  science  of 
medicine  alone,  but  to  some  great  political  objects,  and  objects  of  great  concern 
in  civil  life — its  entire  dependence  upon  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  records 
of  well  conducted  Hospitals — and  the  absence  of  any  thing  approaching  to  it,  and 
consequently  of  all  certainty  upon  these  interesting  subjects,  within  the  Indian 
Empire  of  Great  Britain — have  been  well  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  Com- 
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mittee,  in  a Letter  from  Mr.  Martin  to  the  Chairman,  of  date  the  1st  of  May,  Appendix  (F) 
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1838,  already  in  part  referred  to. 

Upon  this  evidence  your  Committee  is  of  opinion, 

I.  That  there  is  the  most  urgent  necessity  for  the  taking  effectual  measures 
to  administer  relief  to  the  sick,  within  Calcutta  and  its  Suburbs,  in  a state  of 
poverty,  but  not  of  utter  destitution. 

II.  That  Dispensaries  for  the  gratis  distribution  of  medicines,  under  the 
advice  of  an  Apothecary,  and  the  general  superintendence  of  a Surgeon  of 
the  establishment,  are  attended  with  very  beneficial  effects  in  a large  description 
of  cases,  especially  when  the  patient  is  persuaded  by  an  European  master  or 
mistress,  or  judicious  Native  friend,  to  apply  for  relief  in  the  early  stage  of  a com- 
mon disorder,  and  in  slight  and  in  chronick  diseases ; but  that  they  by  no  means 
answer  the  desired  purpose,  or  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  any  good  pur- 
pose, in  acute  or  dangerous  diseases,  which  have  proceeded  beyond  the  initiatory 
symptoms — which  diseases  appear  to  form  a large  proportion  of  those  prevalent 
in  Calcutta. 

III.  That,  in  order  to  the  successful  treatment  of  these  diseases  among  the 
poor,  an  Hospital,  or  Hospitals,  must  be  established,  in  which  the  patients  can  be 
received  to  sleep  and  to  live  during  the  progress  of  their  cure — in  a situation  re- 
moved from  the  neighbourhood  of  a dense  population — having  well  ventilated 
apartments  raised  above  the  lowest  strata  of  morbid  exhalation,  and  the  noxious 
damps,  which  render  their  ordinary  habitations  the  necessary  and  chosen  abodes 
of  disease  ; and  secured  by  substantial  walls  and  good  roofs  against  the  sun  and 
the  rain,  and  the  sudden  and  violent  alterations  of  temperature  incidental  to  the 
climate — in  which  they  may  receive  the  daily  advice  of  a skilful  Physician — and 
the  constant  attendance  of  a well  instructed  Apothecary,  and  of  assistants  and 
nurses  of  competent  knowledge  and  care — the  ceaseless  watching  of  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  of  the  effects  of  the  medicines  taken — the  benefit  of  strict 
measures  to  ensure  the  proper  administering  of  the  medicines  ordered — proper 
attention  to  cleanliness  and  clothing — the  due  supply  of  wholesome  food  and  regu- 
lation of  diet — and  a supply  of  such  articles  of  sustenance,  as  from  their  mode  of 
preparation,  or  rarity,  or  expense,  cannot  be  procured  by  the  poor  except  in  an 
Hospital,  and  may  be  necessary  to  recovery. 

IV.  That  the  Police  Hospital  is  only  accessible  to  the  entirely  destitute,  who 
are  found  helpless  and  houseless  in  the  Streets,  and  who  are  carried  there  as 
a matter  of  police  by  its  officers. 

V.  That  the  Native  Hospital  being  intended  for  Surgical  cases,  its  accommo- 
dation for  Medical  cases  is  necessarily  very  limited ; and  their  admission  is  not 
free  from  inconvenience,  with  reference  to  its  principal  object.  It  affords,  there- 
fore, hardly  any  means  of  supplying  the  want  of  a General  Hospital. 

Your  Committee  cannot  express  too  strongly  their  sense  of  the  reproach 
justly  incurred  by  the  British  inhabitants  of  Calcutta— they  trust  they  may  be 
excused  for  saying,  as  well  the  Governours  as  the  Governed— from  the  want 
of  any  such  general  Institution  ; in  which  reproach  the  wealthier  of  the 
Native  inhabitants  justly  partake,  though  in  an  inferiour  degree,  considering 
the  circumstances  to  which  they  have  for  ages  been  subjected,  to  the  extinction  of 
publick  spirit,  and  of  much  of  the  natural  sympathy  with  distress,  when  it  exists 
beyond  the  circles  of  family  or  caste.  From  this  reproach  your  Committee  hope 
the  Government  and  the  inhabitants  are  about  to  be  rescued,  by  the  liberal 
and  judicious  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  which  has  encouraged, 
and  given  a practical  and  efficient  form  to  the  present  inquiries,  and  by  the 
contributions,  both  publick  and  private,  which  your  Committee  look  forward  to 
with  sanguine  expectation  as  their  result. 
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VI.  That  the  establishment  of  a Lying-in  Hospital,  or  Lying-in  Ward, 
attached  to  a General  Hospital,  under  the  immediate,  and  constant  care,  and  con- 
troul  of  a well  educated  European  Physician,  or  Surgeon,  and  the  instruction, 
in  such  Hospital  or  Ward,  of  Native  mid  wives,  by  an  European  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery, is  one  of  the  measures  the  most  urgently  called  for,  if  it  be  desired  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  Native  mothers  from  the  most  merciless  destruction,  or 
to  rear  their  progeny  in  a healthy  state.  And  your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  upon  the  evidence,  that  Hindoo  married  women 
of  inferiour  castes  would  readily  resort  to  such  an  Hospital — that  such  educated 
Native  midwives  would  soon  be  extensively  employed  by  Native  mothers  of  the 
higher  castes,  and  ranks,  to  attend  them  at  their  own  houses — that  customs, 
in  regard  to  lying-in  women,  apparently  universal  among  the  Hindoo  population, 
and  in  a high  degree  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  mother,  and  greatly  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  child,  but  not  founded  upon  any  religious  opinions,  or  precepts, 
would,  in  the  course  probably  of  no  very  great  length  of  time,  be  eradicated — that 
much  of  the  present  ignorant,  and  destructive  treatment  of  Native  mothers 
in  child-birth,  of  all  classes  and  descriptions,  would  give  place  to  a judicious 
abstinence  from  interference  with  the  efforts  of  nature,  and  a careful  providing  for 
the  health  of  the  mother,  and  the  child — and  that  many  lives  might  thus  be  saved 
and  much  ill  health  prevented,  among  the  Native  population  of  Calcutta. 

VII.  That  the  establishment  of  such  a General  Hospital,  so  near  to  the 
Medical  College  as  to  admit  of  clinical  lectures  being  delivered  at  the  bedsides  of 
the  patients  by  the  Professors,  without  requiring  from  the  Professors  or  Students 
so  long  an  absence  from  the  College  as  to  interrupt  the  course  of  other  studies,  is 
essentially  necessary  to  render  that  Institution  of  any  real,  and  practical  use,  as  a 
School  of  Medicine — and  that  the  attaching  a Lying-in  Ward  to  an  Hospital 
so  placed  would  greatly  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  College  as  such  school. 

VIII.  That  the  persons  requiring  to  resort  to  such  an  Hospital  for  relief 
in  cases  of  fever,  and  other  general  diseases  requiring  Medical  treatment,  would 
consist  of  four  different  classes.  1.  Poor  Hindoos  of  low  caste.  2.  Poor  Hindoos 
of  higher  caste.  3.  Poor  Mussulmans.  4.  Poor  Christians — and  perhaps  Jews — 
and  strangers  of  different  persuasions  not  Hindoos  or  Mussulmans.  That  the  first 
third,  and  fourth  classes  would,  according  to  the  evidence  as  weighed  by  your 
Committee,  readily  resort  to  such  an  Hospital,  after  the  lapse  of  as  short  a time  as 
would  be  necessary,  in  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Dominions,  to  obtain  for 
such  an  establishment  the  confidence  of  the  labouring  poor,  and  in  such  numbers  as 
to  fill,  and  keep  filled,  an  Hospital  or  Hospitals,  capable  of  receiving  250  patients, 
or  even  a considerably  larger  number  ; by  which  many  lives,  and  much  misery  and 
destitution  would  be  annually  saved — that  these  classes  would  make  little,  or 
no  objection  to  the  presence  of  as  many  of  the  pupils,  during  the  time  of  the  pro- 
posed lectures,  as  could  be  conveniently  admitted  so  near  the  patient  as  to  profit 
by  the  lecture — and  that  the  prejudices  of  custom,  and  caste,  existing  in  the  se- 
cond class  against  Hospitals  generally,  are  not  founded,  in  any  great  number  of  in- 
stances, upon  observances  which  they  consider  essential  to  the  purity  of  their  caste ; 
but  are  capable  of  yielding,  and  likely  to  yield  at  no  great  length  of  time  to  ex- 
perience, to  the  suggestions  of  the  better  informed,  and  to  the  love  of  life  and 
health — and  that  the  prejudices  of  this  class  do  not  extend  to  the  necessary  exclu- 
sion from  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  when  visited  by  the  Physician,  of  a small  num- 
ber of  pupils,  as  five  or  six  at  a time,  especially  if  of  his  own  country  and  religion. 

IX.  That  from  the  evidence  your  Committee  see  no  reason  to  apprehend, 
that,  among  the  lower  classes  of  females,  Hindoo  and  others,  who  would  resort,  as 
your  Committee  are  led  to  believe,  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  Lying-in 
Ward,  any  such  repugnance  to  the  presence  of  the  students,  under  proper  re- 
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gulations,  and  in  such  numbers  only  as  experience  should  lead  the  Professor 
to  admit,  would  exist,  as  to  render  that  Ward  incapable  of  being  employed  as 
a School  of  Medical  observation,  and  practice,  in  that  very  important  branch  of  the 
science. 

X.  That  an  additional  number  of  Dispensaries,  established  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  medicines,  and  advice,  in  that  numerous  description  of  cases  to  which  the 
relief  afforded  by  Dispensaries  is  applicable,  and  so  placed  as  to  afford  to  the 
poor,  in  every  locality  within  the  City  and  Suburbs,  easy  access  to  a Dispen- 
sary when  they  require  it,  is  highly  necessary,  from  the  extent  of  the  City,  and  the 
great  amount  of  its  poor  population. 

Your  Committee  having  ventured  to  express  their  opinion  upon  the  apathy 
shown,  both  by  the  Government  and  the  inhabitants,  up  to  the  present  period,  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  a General  Hospital,  cannot  refrain  from  bearing 
their  humble  testimony  to  the  wise  liberality,  which  the  Government  has  display- 
ed, in  the  gratuitous  supply  of  medicines  to  the  poor,  the  care  bestowed  in  provid- 
ing them,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Police  Hospital,  and  the  Lunatick  Asylum, 
and  their  liberal  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Native  Hospital,  and  the 
Dispensaries  subordinate  to  it.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  your  Committee  to  state,  that, 
without  a great  extension  of  the  means  provided  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  la- 
bouring under  diseases  requiring  Medical  treatment,  by  the  multiplication  of  Dis- 
pensaries, as  well  as  by  the  establishment  of  an  Hospital  or  Hospitals,  the  humane 
intentions  of  the  Government  will  continue  to  be  effected  in  a very  imperfect 
manner,  and  to  a very  limited  extent. 

Your  Committee  are  painfully  aware,  that  to  cope  with  the  vast  mass  of 
disease  which  prevails  in  Calcutta  in  its  present  state,  in  the  hope  of  administer- 
ing effectual  relief  by  charitable  means,  in  cases  bearing  any  but  a small  pro- 
portion to  the  multitude  which  demand  it,  were  an  undertaking  certainly  beyond 
the  means  of  private  contribution  ; and  probably  beyond  those  which  the  paternal 
providence  of  the  Government  could  command  for  such  an  object,  great  as 
that  object  undoubtedly  is.  But  they  cannot  think,  that,  because  all  cannot  be  at 
once  accomplished,  which  is  ardently  to  be  desired,  nothing  should  be  attempted 
towards  accomplishing  a part,  where  that  which  is  to  be  undertaken  regards 
the  saving  of  human  lives.  In  a shipwreck,  what  is  to  be  done  is  to  save  as  many 
as  there  are  the  means  of  saving  ; nor  were  any  man’s  exertions  to  effect  this 
ever  relaxed  by  the  consideration,  that  their  number  was  small,  compared  to 
those  who  must  be  left  to  perish.  As  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Martin,  “ This 
need  not  discourage  us  ; for,  in  countries  the  most  civilized  and  wealthy,  it  is  but 
a small  part  of  the  suffering  that  is  alleviated  by  Hospitals,  or  that  can  be  so.  If 
the  more  urgent  and  acute  diseases  are  treated,  a great  deal  is  done  to  re- 
lieve suffering,  and  to  save  life.” 

But  taking  the  sick  during  the  most  sickly  season  to  be  truly  estimated  at 
the  appalling  number  stated  by  Modoosoodun  Goopto — and  there  is  now  further 
evidence  that  his  calculation  is  not  exaggerated,  but  the  contrary — a considerable 
part  of  the  whole  number  are  afflicted  with  intermittent  fever  only,  and  not  in  so 
severe  a form  as  to  disable  them  from  personally  applying  for  relief  at  Dispen- 
saries. It  may  be  necessary,  and  not  altogether  hopeless,  to  leave  these  cases  at 
present,  if  not  for  radical  and  perfect  cure,  at  least  for  alleviation,  to  such  relief 
as  can  be  afforded  from  Dispensaries,  and  for  essential  diminution  in  their  num- 
ber and  recurrence,  to  the  removal  of  the  great  causes  of  disease,  by  the  con- 
templated improvements  in  Drainage,  Cleansing,  Ventilation,  and  the  supply  of 
wholesome  and  abundant  Water,  which  improvements  have  been  attended  with 
these  consequences  in  other  places  equally  unhealthy,  and  in  the  same  respects, 
before  such  improvements  were  made. 
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It  is  also  proved,  that  intermittent  fever  is  frequently  the  consequence  of  the 
more  immediately  dangerous  remittent,  where  the  latter  has  been  imperfectly 
cured,  but  the  patient  has  escaped  with  life  ; and  that  consequently  the  number 
of  intermittent  fevers  will  be  thus  diminished  by  the  extended  application  of  suit- 
able means  of  cure  to  remittent  fevers.  It  may,  therefore,  result,  that  the  cases 
of  acute  disease  demanding  Hospital  treatment,  as  remittent  and  bilious  fevers, 
and  severe  intermittents,  dysentery,  &c.  may  not  appear  so  utterly  overwhelming 
in  point  of  number,  as  the  amount  of  disease  prevailing,  when  viewed  without 
distinction,  and  in  the  mass,  most  assuredly  does.  It  is  also  proved,  that  such 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  these  acute  and  immediately  dangerous  diseases  yield 
to  judicious  and  careful  treatment,  when  their  progress  to  an  equally  speedy,  but 
fatal  termination  is  arrested,  that  ten  or  twelve  days  of  Hospital  treatment  may  be 
allowed  as  an  average  for  the  cure  of  each  case.  Taking  it  at  ten,  an  Hospital 
containing  200  beds,  would  thus  be  capable  of  receiving  and  discharging  600 
patients  labouring  under  these  acute  diseases  in  every  month,  or  7,200  patients 
in  the  year.  If  the  Hospital  should  contain  250  beds,  it  would  be  capable 
of  receiving  and  discharging  one-fourth  more,  or  750  in  every  month,  and 
9,000  in  the  year — a number  no  doubt  small  compared  to  the  number  of  those 
afflicted — but  a large  number  of  persons  to  be  annually  rescued  from  the  cer- 
tainty of  death,  and  placed  where  each  is  within  a reasonable  hope  of  recovering, 
and  where  it  is  certain  that  the  great  majority  will  recover. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  Institution,  therefore,  if  united  to  a vigorous 
and  persevering  application  of  the  known  means  of  subduing  the  local  causes  of 
unhealthiness,  would  not  leave  it  hopeless,  in  a reasonable  time,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  cases  of  acute  disease  generally  to  what  might  not  exceed  the  number 
usually  incidental  to  the  same  amount  of  population,  in  places  not  remarkable  as 
the  seats  of  endemick  disease. 

Your  Committee  proceed  now  to  call  your  Honour’s  attention  to  other  minor 
causes  of  disease,  and  obstacles  to  convenience  and  improvement,  concomitant 
with  its  deficiencies  in  these  the  most  important  respects,  and  which  at  present 
abound  in  it ; and  also  to  the  lamentable  state  of  the  Suburbs. 

One  of  the  most  material  of  those  concomitant  obstacles  to  health  and  con- 
venience in  the  City  is  the  prevalence  of  insalubrious  vegetation  in  the  Town,  and 
its  neighbourhood.  Of  this  prevalence  in  the  middle  of  the  Town  upon  the 
banks  of  almost  all  pools  or  holes,  and  even  on  those  of  several  of  the  Tanks, 
and  in  many  little  spots,  and  in  some  spots  of  larger  extent,  in  the  shape  of  rank 
jungle  or  wild  vegetation,  they  have  evidence  in  the  answers  of  several  of  the 
Natives  to  the  questions  circulated ; and  Mr.  Abercrombie  states  that  there  is  a 
quantity  of  unhealthy  jungle  in  many  parts  of  the  Town  growing  on  private  property, 
which  it  appears  he  apprehends  the  Publick  officers  are  not  entitled  to  cut  down 
without  permission.  He  says,  there  are  also  green  and  unwholesome  Tanks  and 
Ponds,  private  property,  useful  to  the  proprietors,  but  very  unhealthy,  and  nui- 
sances in  that  respect ; and  cocoanut  and  other  trees,  which  obstruct  the  pas- 
sage of  several  of  the  smaller  Streets,  having  their  stems  and  branches  pro- 
jecting over  the  Road,  and  their  roots  in  ground  which  is  private  property — that 
the  proprietors  would  oppose  the  cutting  of  this  jungle,  or  filling  these  Tanks 
and  Ponds,  by  main  force  in  the  first  instance,  and  he  says  <c  they  would  bring 
the  law  down  upon  us  in  the  next.” 

Captain  Forbes  to  the  same  purpose  states  that  unhealthiness  is  occasioned 
by  bushy  trees  and  jungle  in  his  neighbourhood — and  that  two-thirds  of  the  trees 
in  and  around  Calcutta  and  Chowringhee  ought  to  be  cut  down — and  that  rank 
jungle  and  wild  vegetation  is  found  in  so  many  quarters  as  to  render  their  separate 
specification  impossible.  The  number  of  ruins  and  dilapidated  tenements  in 
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different  parts  of  the  Town  are  also  a source  of  great  unhealthiness  and  danger — 
and  along  with  this  is  to  be  noticed,  the  filth,  obstructions,  and  nuisances  which 
infest  the  Streets. 

Of  there  being  many  houses  in  different  neighbourhoods  in  a dilapidated 
state,  some  of  them  uninhabited,  and  in  a state  injurious  to  health,  being  recepta- 
cles of  filth,  and  grown  up  with  vegetation,  and  which  often  become  common 
privies,  and  into  some  of  which  cattle  frequently  crawl  to  die — there  is  abundant 
evidence  in  the  answers  to  the  questions  circulated  by  your  Committee. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  bears  testimony  to  there  being  at  present  no  effectual 
means  in  use  for  putting  the  Streets  into  a proper  state  of  cleanliness,  and  pre- 
serving them  in  such — that  dust  and  rubbish  and  all  kinds  of  dirt  are  thrown  into 
them  ad  libitum  from  every  house,  to  be  picked  up,  as  may  be,  when  the  carts  of 
the  present  very  inefficient  establishment  may  happen  to  come  round — that 
Markets  are  kept  in  the  middle  of  some  of  the  publick  Streets,  and  the  Streets 
thereby  stopt  up,  and  dust  and  dirt  accumulated  upon  them,  and  the  side  Drains 
stuffed  with  it — that  there  are  no  sufficient  means  provided  for  the  removal  of 
ruined  houses,  numbers  of  which  in  the  Native  part  of  the  Town,  built  of  brick 
and  mud  cement,  fall  after  every  heavy  shower  of  rain — that  it  is  usual  for  the 
Magistrates,  on  receiving  a report  that  a house  is  in  a ruinous  and  dangerous 
State,  to  serve  a notice  upon  the  proprietor ; but  these  notices  are  rarely  attended 
to,  and  the  Magistrates,  according  to  Mr.  Abercrombie’s  opinion,  have  no  power 
to  punish  the  neglect — that  he  knows  of  no  power  in  the  Magistrate  to  compel 
the  proprietor  to  take  down  or  repair  a building  in  a dangerous  state ; and  he 
knows  that  if  such  power  exists,  it  is  never  put  in  force — that  the  consequence  is, 
the  ruins  fall,  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  Road,  also  of  the  Drains,  which  is  pro- 
ductive of  excessive  inconvenience  during  a heavy  fall — that  the  ruins  sometimes 
fall  into  other  people’s  grounds  and  block  them  up,  and  sometimes  destroy  the 
property,  and  the  proprietor  has  no  redress  but  an  action — that  he  has  heard  of 
people  being  killed  by  these  ruins  falling  upon  them — that  the  ruins  are  usually 
removed  by  the  Conservancy,  and  used  for  metalling  the  Roads — that  the  only 
punishment  ever  inflicted  on  the  owner  is  taking  away  the  bricks,  unless  the 
publick  Drains  or  passages  are  obstructed  by  the  fallen  rubbish — that  during  the 
very  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  the  beginning  of  October  1836,  he  had  not  less  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  reports  of  different  buildings  having  fallen,  or  being  in  such 
a state  as  to  be  ready  to  fall. 

Mr.  Tweedale,  Overseer  of  the  Upper  North  Division  of  the  Town  states, 
that  there  are  many  houses  in  that  Division  in  a very  ruinous  condition — that  in 
every  rainy  season  houses  fall,  and  sometimes  persons  are  killed  by  this  means, 
and  sometimes  others  are  severely  injured — that  most  of  the  people  are  very  much 
averse  to  pulling  down  old  houses  and  walls,  even  when  they  have  the  means,  and 
the  danger  is  imminent — that  one  great  cause  of  injury  is  the  allowing  trees  to 
grow  out  of  the  walls  from  seeds  or  roots  accidentally  lodged  in  them,  which  the 
people  have  a prejudice  against  rooting  out — that  most  of  the  owners  of  houses  in 
a ruinous  state  have  been  served  with  notice,  but  that  it  is  in  very  rare  cases 
indeed  that  any  attention  is  paid  to  such  warning — that  he  does  not  remember 
one  instance  of  these  notices  being  enforced — that  he  knows  of  one  instance  of 
the  owner  being  fined,  he  thinks  by  the  Magistrate,  where  persons  were  killed 
— that  he  never  knew  another  instance  of  the  party  being  fined — that  he  has  not 
known  many  instances  of  people  being  killed,  but  has  of  many  people  being 
hurt — that  the  Magistrates  do  summon  and  fine  where  Drains  are  stopt,  or  the 
Road  impeded  by  rubbish,  unless  it  is  speedily  removed— that  he  had  never  heard 
of  any  survey  made  by  order  of  the  Police  to  find  out  houses  that  are  in  a dan- 
gerous state — that  it  is  his  duty,  as  he  considers  it,  to  report  such  as  he  observes 
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in  a dangerous  state,  and  that  he  has  known  the  Superintendent  examine  such 
houses  as  he  has  reported  ; but  he  never  saw  any  repairs  made  by  order  of  the 
Magistrates  in  consequence — that  he  never  knew  it  to  his  recollection  done  in  op- 
position to  the  will  of  the  proprietor. 

The  belts  of  bamboo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Town,  and  the  rice  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  jungle,  trees,  and  underwood,  obstructing  ventilation  in  the  Suburbs, 
and  the  rank  vegetation  lining  great  stagnant  ditches  in  part  of  them,  are  stated 
by  Mr.  Martin,  as  among  the  prominent  causes  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  Town. 

Dr.  Vos  (late  Surgeon  to  the  Calcutta  Police)  states  in  his  Note  to  Mr. 
Martin’s  address,  communicated  to  the  Governours  of  the  Native  Hospital,  and 
printed  with  their  Proceedings,  that  after  the  personal  observations  which  he  had 
made  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  including  Walcharen  and  Batavia,  he  could 
freely  say,  that  there  was  no  place  he  had  visited  where  fever  abounded  so  much, 
and  where  its  progress  was  so  quick  and  fatal,  as  in  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal — 
that  his  long  residence  in  Calcutta,  and  the  opportunities  his  professional  and 
publick  duties  afforded  him  of  visiting  the  Suburbs,  had  given  him  an  insight  into 
the  state  of  health  prevalent  amongst  the  lowest  orders  of  the  Natives,  as  well  as 
amongst  the  higher  and  middle  classes — that  this  certainly  was  very  bad,  but  it 
was  surprising  that  it  was  not  a great  deal  worse,  when  we  considered  the  climate 
and  situation,  besides  their  own  mode  of  living,  accustomed  to  the  extreme  of 
filthiness ; for  though  they  preserved  their  persons  clean  by  constant  ablutions, 
yet  they  disposed  of  all  kinds  of  filth  and  dirt  by  throwing  it  into  their  compounds 
or  into  the  adjacent  Drains,  where  it  was  left  to  produce  noxious  effluvia — that 
this  contributed  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  and  was  the  very  seed  of  those 
malignant  fevers  to  which  the  lower  orders  were  so  universally  subject,  and  which 
were  followed  by  the  chronick  and  fatal  diseases,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and 
spleen — that  the  Suburbs  required  much  improvement ; and  as  long  as  this 
object  was  unaccomplished,  Calcutta  could  not  be  healthy,  it  being  surround- 
ed with  jungle  on  all  sides  except  the  River — that  the  Suburbs  of  Calcutta 
were  full  of  dirty  Pools,  with  no  sufficiently  large  Tanks — that  he  would  only  add, 
that  there  was  continual  sickness  in  most  families  except  those  who  lived  in 
upper-roomed  houses. 

Dr.  Jackson’s  Note  to  Mr.  Martin’s  address,  also  printed  with  the  said 
Proceedings,  states  that  whatever  other  morbid  affections  we  may  annually  cal- 
culate upon,  we  may  always  rest  assured  of  the  prevalence  of  fever  amongst  the 
Natives — that  the  mortality  from  this  source  he  knew  to  be  very  great. 

Along  with  this  Note  Dr.  Jackson  sent  to  Mr.  Martin  a set  of  hints,  sketch- 
ed by  Ramcomul  Sein,  at  his  suggestion,  containing,  he  says,  their  ideas  on  the 
subject,  and  which  he  hopes  will  prove  serviceable,  as  exhibiting  the  feelings 
of  the  Natives. 

In  this  Paper,  entitled,  “ Observations  by  Baboo  Ramcomul  Sein  and  Dr. 
Jackson,”  and  which  is  signed  by  the  latter,  it  is  said,  that  fever  is  unquestionably 
the  most  prevalent  complaint  in  and  about  Calcutta — that  the  causes  are  very 
ably  stated  in  the  Paper  by  Mr.  Martin — that  the  following  may  be  stated  as 
amongst  the  various  causes  productive  of  fever. 

1st.  Want  of  Tanks  in  different  parts  of  the  Native  Town  to  supply  whole- 
some water  for  drinking. 

2d.  Accumulation  of  Filth  and  stagnant  Water. 

3d.  Shallow  Tanks  with  unwholesome  Water. 

4th.  Digging  Pits  and  Holes,  and  leaving  them  open. 

5th.  Drains. 

The  great  want  of  wholesome  Water,  and  its  effects,  as  stated  in  this  Paper, 
have  been  already  mentioned.  Upon  other  causes  of  insalubrity  it  states,  that  in 
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the  Suburbs  of  Calcutta,  the  water  does  not  find  its  free  passage  from  the  Drains  ; 
and  amongst  crowded  Gardens,  full  of  marshy  places  surrounded  by  jungle, 
the  free  circulation  of  air  is  prevented,  while  the  decayed  leaves  and  vegetable 
substances  thrown  into  the  stagnant  water  create  malaria,  and  produce  fever 
— that  few  of  the  labourers,  peasants,  and  poorer  class  of  people  living  in  the 
Suburbs  escape  its  effects — and  even  the  higher  class  of  people  are  attacked  with 
it,  and  a large  portion  of  them  fall  victims  to  it. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  states,  that  there  are  in  many  parts  of  the  Town  water- 
spouts which  project  a foot  and  a foot  and  a half,  and  throw  volumes  of  water  from 
the  flat  roofs  on  to  the  road,  and  dig  deep  holes  in  it — that  these  he  cannot  get 
removed,  although  the  remedy  is  simple,  to  carry  the  water  pipes  down  the  wall 
into  the  Drain. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Police,  and  the  enforcing  of  the 
Laws  for  the  Prevention  of  Nuisances,  Mr.  Abercrombie  being  asked  whether 
there  were  no  existing  means  of  preventing  the  throwing  of  dirt  and  rubbish  into 
the  Streets,  answered,  that  there  were  the  Bye-Laws,  which,  on  this  subject 
at  least,  had  fallen  into  disuse — that  he  meant  they  were  not  enforced — that,  under 
the  present  mode  of  dispensing  the  law,  he  would  not  bring  a man  up  before 
a Magistrate  for  throwing  out  upon  the  Road  the  common  dirt  and  refuse  of  his 
house  ; because  it  would  be  of  no  use — the  answer  he  should  receive  would  be, 
that  every  one  in  Calcutta  did  it — that  as  to  water-spouts  projecting,  he  reported 
one  house,  a very  bad  instance,  but  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  spouts 
had  been  erected  beyond  the  very  short  time  limited  by  the  Bye-Law,  he  could 
not  get  them  removed  by  the  Magistrate.  Upon  occasion,  however,  of  his  subse- 
quent examination,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1838,  he  desired  to  correct  his 
evidence  in  this  respect,  and  stated  that  the  Bye-Law  does  not  prevent  the  remov- 
al of  spouts  after  any  period,  but  that  spouts  injuring  the  Roads  are  nevertheless 
common  in  the  Town.  Their  being  so,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  your  Com- 
mittee to  be  owing  to  the  want  of  a prohibitory  Bye-Law. 

Upon  his  original  examination  Mr.  Abercrombie  went  on  to  state,  that  the 
Overseers  of  the  Roads  were  extremely  timorous  about  acting,  even  under  an 
order  of  the  Magistrate,  in  removing  nuisances — that  they  said  they  were  afraid 
of  being  prosecuted.  And  being  asked,  whether,  when  these  persons  were  so 
ordered  to  abate  nuisances,  they  were  not  guaranteed  against  the  consequences, 
he  said  they  had  the  Magistrate’s  written  order,  generally  signed  by  the  initials 
of  the  Magistrate.  And  being  further  asked,  whether  the  orders  were  not  for- 
mally drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Magistrate  at  length,  authorizing  the  removal 
of  nuisances  via  facti,  he  said,  that  a report  was  made  of  an  encroachment,  and 
an  order  was  endorsed  on  it,  “ remove,”  or  “ summon,”  and  signed  by  the  Magis- 
trate with  his  initials.  And  being  asked,  whether  this  was  all  the  written  authori- 
ty delivered  to  an  Overseer,  when  he  was  directed  to  remove  property  supposed 
to  be  a nuisance,  he  said  that  it  was — that  a record  was  made  of  it  in  the  exact 
words  in  which  it  was  written,  the  initials  being  copied — that  the  fact  was,  that 
the  Overseers  would  never  remove  a wall  or  other  permanent  nuisance  upon  those 
orders — that  they  would  only  prevent  it  from  being  carried  on. 

In  the  Letter  addressed  by  D.  M’Farlane,  Esq.  the  Chief  Magistrate,  to  the 
President  and  Members  of  the  Municipal  Committee,  he  says,  that  he  observes 
some  stress  laid  upon  the  subject  of  petty  encroachments  in  the  Town — that  he  is 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any,  which  might  not  summarily  be  removed  by 
six  weeks’  vigorous  administration  of  the  laws  we  have  at  present — that  the  Judi- 
cial Branch  of  the  Conservancy  had  long  been  on  an  unsatisfactory  footing — 
that  a Magistrate  for  some  years  attended  twice  a week  for  an  hour  or  two  to 
decide  the  petty  cases  that  were  brought  before  him — that  again  an  unpaid 
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Magistrate  attended  for  some  years — and  that  latterly  the  principal  weight  of 
the  Judicial  business  had  fallen  upon  Mr.  Blaquiere,  as  officiating  for  Rajah 
Rada/cant  Deb — [what  the  meaning  is  of  this  expression  is  not  explained]  that  all 
that  was  required  was,  that  Government  should  declare,  (as  recommended  in  his 
Report  of  1834)  that  the  Conservancy  Judicial  Department  be  abolished,  together 
with  the  Conservancy  Sirkars,  and  that  the  Overseers,  acting  under  the  Super- 
intendent, should  bring  forward  to  the  Division  Magistrates  all  cases  requiring 
notice — that  some  additional  power  they  certainly  required,  that  of  dealing  with 
the  publick  Tattees  (privies)  situated  on  private  ground,  and  pulling  down  ruinous 
houses  ; but  the  jealousy  of  the  law  of  England  against  the  infringement  of  private 
property  would  probably  there  interfere. 

The  removal  of  the  Markets  and  Slaughter-houses  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
Town  on  the  River  bank,  and  the  constructing  them  on  more  approved  principles, 
their  having  a free  water-course,  and  being  paved  and  rendered  in  every  respect 
more  cleanly,  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Martin  in  his  Note  on  the  Medical  Topography 
of  Calcutta  as  improvements  necessary  to  the  salubrity  of  the  Town.  He  states 
also  that  no  Burying  Ground  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  in  use  near  the  Town — 
that  the  Native  one  off  Lower  Circular  Road  should  be  closed,  and  brought  into 
cultivation  as  soon  as  possible — and  that  he  has  known  it  complained  of  by  persons 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Into  these  things,  as  well  as  into  the  state  of  Privies,  both  publick  and 
private,  and  into  the  attention  bestowed  and  means  employed  to  remove  carcases 
of  dead  animals  found  in  the  Streets,  or  thrown  there  by  the  proprietors,  your 
Committee  have  inquired  by  the  questions  circulated  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
put  to  some  of  the  witnesses  they  have  examined. 
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In  the  replies  to  the  questions  circulated,  they  find  abundant  complaints  made 
of  the  state  of  the  Markets,  or  Bazars,  in  which  Fish  and  Vegetables  are  sold, 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Natives,  and  in  which  no  Butcher’s  Meat  is  exposed  to 
sale.  Almost  all  are  said  to  be  offensive  to  the  neighbourhood,  from  not  being 
kept  clean  and  in  good  order ; and  this  seems  particularly  the  case  in  the 
rainy  season.  It  is  said  of  one  Market,  that  fisherwomen  and  sellers  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  allowed  to  open  their  shops  daily  on  parts  of  the  publick  Road,  and 
that  much  inconvenience  is  thereby  felt  by  the  Publick.  One  Market,  which  is 
stated  to  be  believed  by  the  Reporter  to  be  kept  clean  and  in  order,  is  said, 
nevertheless,  not  to  be  free  from  the  offensive  smell  of  rotten  fish.  Of  others  it  is 
said,  that  they  are  not  more  offensive  than  the  common  Bazars  of  Calcutta , which, 
with  few  exceptions,  want  great  improvement.  Of  some,  which  are  said  to  be 
kept  in  order,  it  is  added,  that  any  man  who  passes  by  them  is  sure  to  inhale  bad 
odours. 

Modoosoodun  Goopto  says  that  the  Native  Bazars,  which  are  for  Fish  and 
Vegetables,  are  very  dirty,  and  full  of  putrid  fish  and  vegetables — that  they  are 
not  pucka  (i.  e.  the  Drains  are  not  bricked)  and  the  provisions  are  generally  bad. 

Your  Committee  has  not  instituted  a particular  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
Markets  for  the  sale  of  Butcher’s  Meat,  they  being  few  in  number,  and  your 
Committee  being  of  opinion  that  this,  along  with  various  matters  of  detail  in 
Municipal  Improvement,  will  form  the  proper  subject  of  future  investigation,  and 
suggestion,  by  such  body  as  the  Government  shall  think  fit  to  appoint  with  a view 
to  these  things.  But  they  have  sufficient  evidence  before  them  to  enable  them  to 
report  generally  of  all  the  Markets — that,  although  some  of  them  appear  to 
be  kept  in  somewhat  better  order  than  others,  they  are  satisfied,  from  the  general 
nature  of  the  evidence,  that  there  are  few,  if  any  of  them,  whether  for  the  sale  of 
fish  and  vegetables  to  the  Hindoo  population,  or  butcher’s  meat  and  other  articles 
to  Europeans  and  others  who  eat  butcher’s  meat,  which  are  in  a state  such 
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as  ought  to  be  permitted  in  any  well  regulated  City,  and  more  especially  in 
a climate  like  this  ; or  a state  which  is  at  all  consistent  with  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  inhabitants. 

In  particular  it  appears  that  the  whole  charge  and  responsibility  of  keeping 
the  Markets  clean  rests  with  the  owners  of  them  ; nor  is  there  a hint  given, 
in  answer  to  the  queries  put,  of  the  Police  ever  interfering  in  the  matter,  where 
this  duty,  as  is  generally  the  case,  is  neglected  ; except  what  seems  to  be 
implied  in  Mr.  M'Culloch’s  answer,  and  is  said  by  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
the  Overseer  of  the  Second  Division,  answers  distinctly,  that  there  is  no  person 
employed  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  Markets  are  kept  clean,  although 
he  considers  such  a person  absolutely  necessary  ; as  it  would  relieve  the  Overseer 
much,  and  enable  him  to  confine  his  duties  exclusively  to  the  Drains  and  thorough- 
fares.  And  Mr.  Green,  of  the  Third  Division,  says,  that  he  is  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  person  entertained  for  the  especial  purpose  of  seeing  that  the 
Markets  are  kept  clean,  and  he  inspects  them  himself  occasionally  in  his  Division. 
And  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  Fourth  Division,  says,  that  it  is  the  business  of  every 
Overseer  to  see  every  Market  in  his  Division  kept  clean. 

It  appears  to  your  Committee,  that,  although  this  may  be  the  duty  of  the 
Overseers,  it  is  one,  which  is  very  imperfectly  performed  in  any  part  of  the  Town, 
and  which  it  is  distinctly  in  evidence  before  them,  in  the  case  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Markets,  is  not  performed  at  all.  Neither,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Com- 
mittee, is  it  possible  that  the  Overseers,  in  conjunction  with  their  other  duties, 
where  filth  and  other  nuisances  are  so  abundant,  and  the  means  of  removing  them 
so  deficient,  and  the  construction  of  the  Markets  so  imperfect,  should  be  able 
to  discharge  this  duty  likewise  in  the  manner  which  it  requires. 

But  the  want  of  cleanliness,  and  of  the  removal  of  ptitrified  matters,  is  not 
the  only  material  defect  in  these  Bazars  for  the  sale  of  provisions,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  Modoosoodun  Goopto  says  of  the 
provisions  generally,  that  they  are  bad  in  the  Bazars — that  the  shopkeepers 
cheat  in  rice,  dhall,  ghee,  &c.  by  mixing — that  this  is  known  to  the  purchasers — 
that  many  would  give  a good  price,  but  they  cannot  obtain  unadulterated  provisi- 
ons— that  sweetmeats  are  bad  and  unwholesome — the  old  mixed  up  with  fresh, 
&c. — that  he  thinks  the  unwholesome  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  a great  cause 
of  their  diseases — that  new  rice  is  mixed  with  old,  whch  is  very  unwholesome,  the 
rice  being  difficult  of  digestion — that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  adul- 
teration of  rice  by  washing,  but  the  purchasers  do  not  generally  take  that  trouble 
— that  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  for  the  Police  to  detect  such  fraud. 

Upon  the  state  of  the  Burying  Grounds  your  Committee  has  obtained  but 
very  little  information.  These  appear  to  be  very  few  in  number,  and  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  complained  of,  except  that  one  referred  to,  as  above-mentioned,  by 
Mr.  Martin  in  his  Note ; and  except  that  Mr.  M‘  Culloch,  the  Overseer  of  the 
Second  Division,  states  that  there  are  two  Burial  Grounds  in  his  Division,  the 
Armenian  and  the  Greek — that  they  are  situated  to  the  North  of  the  Tiretta 
Bazar,  and  in  a confined  and  crowded  neighbourhood — that  they  appear  to 
be  not  neglected — that  he  cannot  state  whether  they  are  injurious  to  health, 
but  he  respectfully  thinks  that  they  are  objectionable,  as  being  in  the  centre 
of  a densely  populated  City  like  Calcutta,  in  which  opinion  your  Committee  en- 
tirely concur. 

The  Mussulman  Burying  Ground  near  the  Lower  Circular  Road,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Martin,  was  the  subject  of  complaint  by  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
houses  in  its  vicinity  so  long  ago  as  October  1835,  when  it  appears  that  thirteen 
of  their  number  addressed  a Letter  to  the  Government,  complaining  of  the  great 
nuisance  arising  from  the  slovenly  and  imperfect  interment  of  the  dead  bodies,  and 
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desiring  its  removal.  Among  the  complainants  was  the  late  Dr.  Bramley,  who 
concurs  in  stating  that  its  injurious  effects  may  reach  beyond  its  immediate  vicini- 
ty, and  thus  prove  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  all  in  Southern  Chowringhee.  To  this 
representation  an  immediate  answer  was  returned  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment, stating,  that  it  was  an  ancient  Burying  Ground,  used  as  such  long  before  any 
of  the  houses  built  in  its  vicinity  were  in  existence — that  the  Governour  appre- 
hended, therefore,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  prevent  the  ground  from  being 
used  as  heretofore  ; but  that  the  Police  would  of  course  use  their  influence  in  pro- 
moting any  measures  that  might  be  suggested  for  abating  the  nuisance,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  existing  persons  or  bodies  of  the  Com- 
munity. It  does  not  appear  that  any  such  measures  have  been  adopted.  In  July 
1836,  a Letter  was  addressed  to  your  Committee  by  three  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  addressed  the  Government,  in  which  they  request  your  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  their  Letter  to  the  Government,  and  to  take 
such  steps,  as  may  be  deemed  by  your  Committee  necessary,  either  to  remedy  the 
nuisance  itself — by  which,  as  your  Committee  apprehend,  is  meant  the  removal  of 
the  Burying  Ground  to  a greater  distance— or  to  cause  its  being  placed  under  such 
proper  regulations  and  controul,  as  to  insure  the  interment  there  of  such  bodies 
only  as  can  be  buried  at  the  requisite  sufficient  depth. 

With  regard  to  the  removal  of  either  of  these  Burying  Grounds,  or  rather  the 
prohibiting  the  future  use  of  them,  your  Committee  apprehend  this  could  only  be 
done  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  require  a careful 
consideration  of  the  necessity,  or  great  expediency  of  the  measure,  and  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Communities,  who  use  these  Burying  Grounds,  whether  regarding 
property,  or  religion,  or  the  prejudices  arising  from  ancient,  usage,  in  a matter  in- 
vested with  great  sanctity  in  the  opinions  of  all  mankind.  But  the  interment  of  all 
bodies,  carried  to  the  Mussulman  Burying  Ground,  at  a sufficient  depth  to  pre- 
vent their  being  offensive,  is  a matter  of  Police,  which  your  Committee  apprehend 
the  Magistrates  ought  to  be  required  by  the  Government  to  inforce. 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  the  Privies,  both  publick  and  private,  in  the  whole 
of  the  Native  part  of  the  Town,  the  evidence,  without  any  exception  deserving  of 
notice,  consists  in  the  representation  of  a nuisance  of  the  most  intolerable  and  dis- 
graceful description,  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  your  Committee  to  do  more 
than  refer  your  Honour  to  the  evidence  upon  the  subject,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix. 

In  regard  to  the  removal  of  Carcases  of  Dead  Animals,  it  is  in  evidence  that 
this  is  not  attended  to  so  speedily  as  to  prevent  their  becoming  in  some  cases 
a nuisance,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  many  particulars,  in  which  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  the  purity  of  the  Streets,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inha- 
bitants, requires  improvement. 

Upon  this  evidence  your  Committee  think  it  is  established,  that  there  exist 
in  Calcutta  and  the  Suburbs  nuisances  of  almost  every  possible  description,  some 
imminently  dangerous  to  the  persons  and  the  lives,  many  prejudicial  to  the  health, 
and  all  destructive  of  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  such  as  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Police  in  all  well  regulated  Communities  to  prevent  or  remove  ; and 
moat,  if  not  all  of  which  your  Committee  can  entertain  no  doubt  those,  who  are 
entrusted  by  the  Government  with  the  charge  of  attending  to  the  Police  of  the 
Town,  have  the  power  of  preventing  or  removing  by  Law.  The  doubts,  which 
have  been  expressed  upon  this  matter,  your  Committee  attribute  in  a great  mea- 
sure to  a want  of  acquaintance  with  the  law  of  England,  as  far  as  the  City  of 
Calcutta  is  concerned.  Whether  it  is  attributable  in  the  Suburbs  to  any  defect 
in  the  Government  Regulations,  or  to  want  of  knowledge  of  them,  your  Committee 
has  not  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  from  the  evidence  which  it  has  taken ; but 
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it  is  certain  that  no  remedy  has  been  effectually  applied  in  the  Suburbs,  and  that 
the  removal  of  these  nuisances  there  is  necessary  to  the  salubrity,  not  only  of  the 
Suburbs,  but  of  the  City  itself.  They  see  no  reason  to  impute  to  any  Depart- 
ment of  the  Police  a want  of  zeal  in  effecting  the  important  purposes  of  its 
establishment. 

Whether  it  may  be,  that  readier  and  less  expensive  remedies,  than  are  af- 
forded by  the  Common  Law,  for  the  abatement  or  prevention  of  the  prevailing 
nuisances  in  Calcutta,  have  been  provided  by  Bye-Laws  and  Regulations  which 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  or  might  be  provided  by  new  Bye-Laws  and  Regulations, 
which  the  Government  has  the  power  to  enact,  your  Committee  does  not  feel 
itself  in  condition  to  decide.  Upon  the  former  of  these  subjects  it  can  form  no 
judgment,  without  time  for  a careful  consideration  of  the  Regulations  which  have 
been  passed  ; and  upon  the  latter,  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  offer  an  opinion, 
without  a thorough  investigation,  and  the  deliberate  balancing,  in  each  description 
of  cases,  of  the  advantages  of  a prompt  and  cheap  abatement  of  that  particular 
nuisance,  against  the  danger  of  committing  power  to  Magistrates  to  inflict  punish- 
ments, and  to  decide  upon  property,  without  investigation  before  a superiour 
tribunal,  and  without  a jury,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  the 
Common  Law. 

Having  already  stated  the  amount  of  Revenue,  which  might  be  made  applica- 
ble to  Municipal  purposes,  your  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  consider  whether 
the  whole  income  of  the  Town  could  be  placed  under  charge  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Calcutta,  especially  as  your  Committee  understand  that  the  Government  is  dis- 
posed to  place  it  under  their  charge,  provided  an  effectual  and  practical  plan  of 
management  could  be  suggested.* 

Your  Committee  have  consequently  made  inquiries,  but  have  received  only 
two  plans  of  Municipal  Government — one  from  C.  K.  Robison,  Esq.  Magistrate, 
and  the  other  from  the  Trade  Association;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  declining 
to  enter  upon  the  subject,  as  being  beyond  their  province.  Your  Committee  have 


* It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  with  which  this  abridged  Report  is  printed,  to  reprint  the  former  Re- 
port, so  far  as  it  concerns  the  system  of  assessing,  collecting,  and  appropriating  the  revenues  of  the  City. 
The  result  shortly  is  as  follows: — 

The  two  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the  House  Tax  and  Abkaree  Tax,  or  Tax  upon  spirituous  liquors. 

The  House  Tax,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  on  the  gross  annual  value  of  the  Houses,  Buildings,  and  Grounds 
in  the  Town  of  Calcutta,  is  levied  on  the  owners  or  occupiers  thereof  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  assembled  at 
their  General  and  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  purposes  of  cleansing,  watching  and  repairing  the  Streets  of 
the  Town,  under  the  33d  Geo.  III.  Cap.  52,  Sect.  158;  and  a power  is  therein  reserved  to  the  Govemour  Gene- 
ral in  Council  to  authorise  a further  assessment,  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a half  per  cent.,  if  it  becomes  essenti- 
ally necessary  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.  The  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  warrant  any  remission  of  the  Tax  on 
Houses,  Buildings  or  Grounds  on  account  of  their  not  being  occupied  or  for  the  time  let  to  tenants,  an  equal 
assessment  being  directed  “ on  owners  or  occupiers  of  Houses,  Buildings  and  Grounds,  according  to  the  true  and 
real  value  thereof.”  A considerable  deduction,  however,  is  made  on  this  account,  and  some  expense  is  incurred 
in  supporting  an  establishment  to  see  that  improper  advantage  is  not  taken  of  this  Rule.  Your  Committee  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  deduction  is  contrary  to  Law,  and,  as  well  as  the  establishment  to  which  it  gives  occasion,  ought 


to  be  abandoned. 

The  House  Tax  then  amouuted  to  net,  Sa.  Rs 1,97,200 

The  Abkaree  Tax  is  levied  under  33d  G.  111.  Cap.  52.  Sect.  159 1,46,100 

To  these  are  to  be  added. 

The  Annual  f Surplus  Tolls  on  the  Calcutta  Canals,  85,000 

Calcutta  Ground  Rent,  ..  ..  13,600 

Fees,  Fines  and  Escheats  on  the  average  of  the  last  five  years 16,800 

The  Annual  Rent  of  the  Chowringhee  Plain,  &c.  about  . . 5,000 

Net  produce  of  Convict  labour,  about 2,000 
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4,65,700 


t After  deducting  the  charges  (Sa.  Rs.  30,000)  of  collection  and  keeping  up  the  navigation,  including 
the  Superintendent  of  Canals  salary  of  Sa.  Rs.  6,000,  and  allowing  Sa.  Rs.  5,000  for  extraordinary  Repairs 
and  Sa.  Rs.  15,000  for  further  Improvements,  likewise  Sa.  Rs.  60,000  to  cover  the  expenditure  of  Government 
within  the  last  15  years.— J.  M. 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Members  of  the  Trade  Association  would  perform 
the  duties  which  they  have  proposed  laboriously  and  zealously ; and  that,  if  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  were  all,  or  even  a majority  of  them,  Europeans,  such 
a plan,  based  on  election  by  inhabitant  householders,  would  be  found  well  adapted 
for  Municipal  Government ; but,  considering  that  the  European  inhabitants  are  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  whole  population  of  Calcutta,  and  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  can  only  be  regarded  as  temporary  residents,  your  Committee  cannot 
take  upon  themselves  to  recommend  what  they  consider  wholly  unsuited  to  the  pre- 
sent state  and  condition  of  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 

Your  Committee  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  considering  the  rapid  progress 
now  making  in  education,  many  years  will  not  elapse,  before  a class  of  Natives 
will  be  found  in  Calcutta,  able  and  willing  to  aid  their  European  townsmen  in  per- 
forming those  Municipal  duties  usually  entrusted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cities  in 
Europe  ; and  your  Committee,  therefore,  feel  anxious  that  some  preparation 
should,  if  possible,  be  made  for  so  training  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  that  they 
may  in  time  relieve  the  Government  entirely  from  the  attention  which  it  is  now 
compelled  to  give  to  these  minute  local  details.  At  present,  however,  and  until  a 
more  definite  plan  can  be  matured  and  approved,  your  Committee  can  only  offer 
the  following  suggestions  : — 

As  the  whole  income  of  the  Town  cannot  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
inhabitants,  there  being  at  present,  so  far  as  your  Committee  can  see,  no  means  of 
establishing  an  efficient  and  practical  plan  of  management,  based  on  election  by 
inhabitant  householders,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  revenue  in  the 
Conservancy  Department,  including  the  collection  of  the  House  Tax  and  Abkaree 
Taxes,  should  be  placed  under  executive  Officers,  and  that  a Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Publick  Health  and  Conservancy  should  be  annually  elected  by  resident 
householders,  occupying  houses  of  at  least  the  value  of  50  Rupees  per  mensem, 
with  power  to  examine  and  audit  all  accounts  relating  to  the  Conservancy  De- 
partment, and  to  report  on  the  same  to  Government,  and  also  to  suggest  the 
opening  of  new  thoroughfares,  and  other  improvements,  the  Government  being 
empowered  by  law  to  carry  their  suggestions  into  effect,  if  it  approve  of  them. 

If,  for  the  expenses  of  the  general  improvements  of  the  Town,  it  is  determin- 
ed to  raise  a large  sum  of  money  by  way  of  loan,  the  payment  of  interest,  and  the 
repayment  of  the  principal  being  secured  by  Government,  your  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  following  additional  taxes  might  be  raised  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest, and  to  form  a sinking  fund  for  liquidation  of  the  principal,  viz. 

Additional  Assessment  of  2|  per  cent,  on  houses 
of  the  value  of  50  Rupees  per  mensem  and  up- 
wards, which  would  amount  to  Sa.  Rs.  ...88,393  6 0 
Less  remission  for  unoccupancy  10  per  cent.,  8,839  6 0 

79,554  0 0 

Deduct  charges  of  Coll.  4 per  cent.,  3,182  2 0 

Additional  Establishment, 571  14  0 3,754  0 0 75,800  0 0 


The  increased  Assessment  proposed  on  Houses  from  five  to  seven  and  a half 
per  cent.,  is  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  already  referred  to. 

Your  Committee  further  recommend,  that  a tax  of  four  Rupees  per  mensem 
be  imposed  on  all  four-wheeled  carriages  (not  being  hackeries)  and  a tax  of  three 
Rupees  per  mensem  on  all  children’s  carriages,  buggies,  gigs,  &c.  and  a tax  of 
one  Rupee  and  eight  Annas  per  mensem  on  all  kranchies,  which  it  is  estimated 
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will  produce,  as  exhibited  beneath,  a net  income  of  about  Rupees  1,14,000  per 
annum. 


Four-wheeled  Carriages  with  two  horses,  724 
Ditto,  with  one  horse, ...  884 


Buggies, 

Kranchies, 

Children’s  Carriages, 


1,608 

at  Co.’s 

Rs.  4 Co.’s  Rs. 

6,432 

0 

0 

1,018 

at 

3-0 

3,054 

0 

0 

262 

at 

1-8 

393 

0 

0 

41 

at 

3-0 

123 

0 

0 

per  mensem, 

10,002 

0 

0 

Or  per  annum,  Co.’s  Rs  1,20,024  0 0 
Deduct  charges  of  Collection  at  5 per  cent 6,024  0 0 

Co.’s  Rs.  1,14,000  0 0 


* The  following  Statement  shews  the  expected  Income  and  Disbursements  of 
the  Town  Fund,  adding  thereto  the  expected  produce  of  the  additional  Taxes 
proposed  and  of  savings  proposed,  in  the  Police,  Assessment,  and  Abkaree 
Establishments,  shewing  a large  surplus,  to  meet  the  payment  of  interest,  and 
to  form  a sinking  fund  for  the  gradual  liquidation  of  the  principal  of  the  loan, 
which  your  Committee  recommend  to  be  raised  for  the  general  improvements  of 
the  Town. 

Dr.  Municipal  Fund.  Cr. 


To  Police  charges,  5,29,995  0 0 
Deduct  savings  by  "1 

reduction  of  Es-  > 48,495  0 0 

tablishment,  ... ) 4,81,500  0 0 

To  Balance,  12,130  0 0 

By  Assessment, ...  1,97,200  0 0 
Add  savings  by  "1 

reduction  of  Es-  > 6,073  0 0 2,03,273  0 0 

tablishment,  ) 

By  Abkaree,  1,56,900  0 Of  f Error,  see  notes 

Add  savings  byl  at  foot  of  pages 

reduction  of  Es-  > 11,057  0 0 55  and 

tablishment,  J 1,67,957  0 0 

Rent  of  Chowringhee  Plain 5,000  0 0 

Profit  on  Convict  labour 2,000  0 0 

Fees,  Fines,  and  Escheats, 16,800  0 0 

Surplus  Tolls, 85,000  0 0 

Calcutta  Ground  Rent, 13,600  0 0 

Sa.  Rs.  ...4,93,630  0 0 

Sa.  Rs.  4,93,630  0 0 

Balance  brought  down,  Sa.  Rs.  12,I30> Co.’s  Rs.  12,676  0 0 

equal  at  104-o  per  cent,  to  ...) 

Additional  House  Tax,  Sa.  Rs.  75,800,  equal  at  ditto,  to  79,21 1 0 0 

Carriage  Tax,  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,14,000  0 0 

Co.’s  Rs.  2,05,887  0 0 


• Note. — The  Committee  contemplated  considerable  reductions  in  certain  offices,  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
made  with  propriety.  The  Report  states  the  particulars  of  these  reductions.  It  then  proceeds  as  follows  : — 
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Appendix  (B) 
page  b. 

Appendix  (B) 
page  12. 


The  above  Statement  is  framed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  remission 
of  the  Assessment  on  Houses  and  Lands  unoccupied  is  to  be  continued.  Your 
Committee  have  already  expressed  their  opinion  that  this  remission  is  not  autho- 
rized by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  On  the  present  Assessment  of  5 per  cent,  the 
amount  of  this  remission  is  taken  at  Sa.  Rs.  24,949.  On  the  proposed  additional 
Assessment,  taken  above  at  Co.’s  Rs.  79,211,  which  is  calculated  under  deduction 
of  the  remission  on  Houses  unoccupied,  this  deduction  is  taken  at  Sa.  Rs.  8,839 — 
equal  to  Co.’s  Rs.  9,237. 

Your  Committee  think  themselves  warranted,  by  the  evidence  already  stated, 
in  taking  the  annual  proceeds  of  a Tax  of  4 annas  per  diem  on  Boats  entering  the 
projected  Canal,  which  your  Committee  recommend  when  the  Canal  shall  be  com- 
pleted, at  50,000  Rs.  per  annum.  It  will,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
probably  very  considerably  exceed  this  sum  before  many  years  are  past. 

To  the  above  Surplus  therefore,  being  ...  ...  Co.’s  Rs.  2,05,887  0 0 

There  may  be  added  remission  on  5 per  cent.  Assessment,  ...  26,072  0 0 

Ditto  on  additional  Assessment,  ...  ...  ...  ...  „ 9,237  0 0 


Total  immediate  surplus,  ...  „ 2,41,196  0 0 

To  which  will  be  added  when  the  Canal  is  opened,  Tolls,  ...  ,,  50,000  0 0 


2,91,196  0 0 

Your  Committee,  agreeing  entirely  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Noble 
Lord,  the  Governour  of  Bengal,  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Martin,  of  24th  May  1836, 
and  in  Mr.  Secretary  Mangles’s  Letter  of  22nd  November  1836,  to  the  then 
Chairman  of  your  Committee,  in  regard  to  the  manner,  and  proportions,  in  which 
the  contributions  of  the  local  inhabitants,  and  of  the  Government,  ought  to 
be  afforded  to  local  Medical  Charities,  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  remark, 
that  the  benefits  of  such  an  institution  as  the  majority  of  your  Committee  contem- 
plate* to  the  whole  British  Empire  in  India,  by  extending  and  rendering  more 
certain  in  its  results  the  experience  of  the  whole  Indian  Medical  world  in  tropi- 
cal complaints,  and  tropical  influences — in  affording  the  means  of  establishing  a 
record  of  authenticated  facts  in  tropical  Medical  Statisticks — and  in  creating, 
for  it  will  do  nothing  less  than  create,  a practical  School  for  the  education 
of  young  men  in  the  principles  and  experimental  practice  of  medicine,  the  science 
which  of  all  others  depends  the  most  upon  experience  and  practice,  in  order 
to  the  sending  them  forth  to  carry  the  results  of  their  knowledge  over  the 
whole  of  British  India,  for  the  general  benefit  of  its  inhabitants — fully  equal, 
if  they  do  not  outweigh,  the  local  benefits  it  will  confer  by  removing  much  of 
the  load  of  misery,  which  presses  into  the  grave,  at  early  periods  of  life,  the  sick 
poor  of  Calcutta. 

The  majority  of  your  Committee,  therefore,  propose,  out  of  the  surplus  fund 
afforded  by  the  existing  and  contemplated  Assessments,  to  defray,  in  the  first 
place,  the  monthly  expense  of  the  proposed  Medical  Hospital  and  additional  Dis- 
pensaries, leaving  the  sums  allowed  by  the  Government,  and  the  interest  and 
subscriptions,  which  together  now  form  the  income  of  the  Native  Hospital 
and  existing  Dispensaries,  to  be  applied,  as  at  present,  under  the  controul  of  the 
Governours  of  the  Native  Hospital ; humbly,  but  confidently,  looking  to  the  Go- 
vernment, in  terms  of  Lord  Auckland’s  Letter  of  24th  May  1836,  for  the  sums 


* This  refers  to  a proposal  for  the  erection  of  a large  Fever  Hospital  in  Calcutta,  of  which  a Plan  and  Es- 
timate are  annexed  to  the  Keport. 
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necessary  for  erecting  and  keeping  in  repair  the  buildings,  and  purchasing  the 
ground  required,  “ as  an  aid  from  the  Revenues  of  the  State  not  beyond  what  is 
needed  in  furtherance  of  the  first  foundation  of  the  Hospital,”  and  securing,  upon 
the  basis  of  an  equable  and  very  moderate  taxation,  “ ample  and  permanent 
means  for  its  future  maintenance.” 

From  the  immediate  surplus,  therefore,  appearing  above,  as 
arising  from  savings  in  management,  and  from  the  proposed 
additional  Taxation,  ...  ...  •••  Co.  s Rs.  2,41,196  0 0 

Deduct  for  the  expenses  of  an  Hospital  and  Dispensaries,  ...  36,480  0 0 

There  will  remain,  ...  ...  ...  •••  *2,04,716  0 0 

applicable,  as  soon  as  the  proposed  reductions  of  establishment  are  completed, 
to  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  formation  of  a sinking  fund  for  re-payment 
of  the  principal,  of  the  loan  proposed  for  the  removal  from  the  Town  of  the 
pestilential  seeds  of  disease,  whch  now  infest  it,  and  for  its  improvement  in 
comfort,  and  mercantile  convenience,  to  be  further  aided  by  an  annual  receipt 
of  Co.’s  Rs.  50,000,  the  expected  produce  of  the  duty  on  the  Canal  when  it  shall 
be  opened. 

Supposing  the  total  cost  of  these  improvements,  exclusive  of  such  part  of  the 
sums  to  be  expended  on  the  purchase  of  buildings,  and  of  ground,  as  may  be 
raised  by  the  re-sale  of  such  ground  as  can  be  re-sold,  or  by  loans  on  the  security 
of  ground  rents  obtained,  to  amount  to  Co.’s  Rs.  30,  00,000,  as  assumed  in  a for- 
mer part  of  this  Report,  and  that  it  shall  take  five  years  to  complete  the  improve- 
ments, the  sum  to  be  annually  expended  will  be  Co.’s  Rs.  6,00,000.  Taking  the 
surplus  revenue,  exclusive  of  Tolls  on  the  Canal,  at  Co.’s  Rs.  2,00,000,  the  loan 
for  the  first  year  would  be  Co.’s  Rs.  4,00,000.  In  the  second  year,  the  interest 
of  the  loan  at  5 per  cent,  being  deducted  from  the  surplus  revenue,  and  the 
expenditure  being  as  before,  the  sum  to  be  further  raised  by  loan  would  be  Co.’s 
Rs.  4,20,000,  and  the  total  amount  then  borrowed  would  be  Co.’s  Rs.  8,20,000. 
The  surplus  revenue  being  then  increased  by  the  Tolls  on  the  Canal,  would 
amount  to  Co.’s  Rs.  2,50,000,  and  interest  at  5 per  cent,  on  the  then  amount  of 
the  loan,  viz.,  Co.’s  Rs.  41,000,  being  deducted  from  the  surplus  revenue,  the 
sum  to  be  further  raised,  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  third  year,  would  be 
Co.’s  Rs.  3,91,000.  At  the  close  of  the  fifth  year,  the  principal  sum  of  Co.’s  Rs. 
30,00,000  having  been  expended,  at  the  rate  of  Co.’s  Rs.  6,00,000  per  annum,  and 
the  improvements  completed,  the  amount  of  the  loans  contracted  would  be  Co.’s 
Rs.  20,52,627,  the  interest  of  which,  being  Co.’s  Rs.  1,02,631,  being  deducted  from 
the  surplus  revenue,  Co.’s  Rs.  2,50,000,  would  leave  Co.’s  Rs.  1,47,369,  or  say 
Co.’s  Rs.  1,40,000,  as  an  annual  sinking  fund  to  discharge  the  principal  of  the 
debt,  which  it  will  accomplish  in  eleven  years  and  a few  months. 

This  calculation  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  the  whole  surplus  revenue, 
including  the  savings  from  reduction  of  establishment,  being  immediately  availa- 
ble. But,  if  these  reductions  are  to  take  place  only  as  offices  become  vacant,  the 
amount  of  no  part  of  them  will  be  immediately  available ; and  they  will  only  be- 
come available  by  degrees,  and  in  the  course  of  years,  as  lives  drop.  The  offices 
to  be  abolished  are  understood  to  be  almost  entirely  filled  by  natives  of  the 
country,  and  no  vacancy  will,  therefore,  occur,  except  by  death  or  incapacity  from 

* Note. — From  this  amount  Sa.  R.6.  10,800  must  be  deducted,  as  in  the  Report,  at  page  185,  a typogra- 
phical error  exists  under  the  head,  “ Municipal  Fund,  By  Abkaree  1,56,900”  instead  of  “ Sa.  Rs.  1,46,100” 
as  stated  at  page  148  of  the  Report,  and  which  error  is  carried  through  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  calcu- 
lations.—J.  M. 


Sup.  page  50. 
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age  or  ill  health,  in  which  two  last  cases  a pension  would  necessarily  supply  the 
place  in  whole,  or  in  great  part,  of  a salary. 

Unless  some  arrangement  is  adopted  to  give  to  the  revenue  the  immediate 
benefit  of  these  proposed  savings,  by  pensioning  off  such  of  the  existing  officers, 
as  have  claims  upon  the  justice  or  humanity  of  the  Government  in  case  of  their 
dismissal  from  office,  and  the  Government  shall  think  it  right  to  undertake  the 
payment  of  these  pensions,  in  order  to  complete  at  once  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, and  to  set  the  whole  surplus  revenue  free,  for  the  more  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  the  improvements,  which  the  urgency  of  their  nature  would  seem  strongly 
to  recommend,  the  calculation  must  be  framed  on  the  amount  of  available  re- 
venue, excluding  the  amount  of  these  savings.  The  savings  will  occur  at  such 
distant  and  uncertain  periods,  in  all  probability,  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  take  them 
into  account. 

In  this  case  the  sum  of  Sicca  Rupees  65,625,  the  total  amount  of  savings 
proposed  by  reductions  of  establishment  under  the  three  heads  of  Police,  Assess- 
ment, and  Abkaree  Tax,  being  equal  to  Co.’s  Rs.  68,578,  will  have  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  above  stated  expected  surplus  of  revenue  Co.’s  Rs.  2,04,726, 
leaving  as  immediately  available  surplus,  Co.’s  Rs.  1,36,148,  say  Rs.  1,36,000. 
If  with  this  income,  and  the  addition,  after  two  years  are  passed  from  the 
commencement  of  the  undertaking  of  the  expected  amount  of  Tolls  on  the 
Canal,  the  completion  of  the  improvements  be  extended  to  six  years,  at  the 
rate  of  Co.’s  Rs.  500,000  per  annum,  the  total  debt  incurred  on  such  comple- 
tion will  be  Co.’s  Rs.  22,60,389 — the  annual  income  applicable  to  its  payment 
will  be  Co.’s  Rs.  1,86,000 — from  which  the  interest  on  the  debt  at  5 per  cent, 
being  deducted,  there  will  remain  a sinking  fund  of  Co.’s  Rs.  73,000  per  annum, 
applicable  to  the  re-payment  of  the  principal,  which  it  will  finally  accomplish  in 
nineteen  years. 

Although  not  calculated,  the  amount  of  salaries  or  pensions  falling  in  from 
time  to  time  will  probably  be  such  as  to  provide  for  contingencies,  and  to  guarantee 
the  complete  operation  of  the  fund,  if  not  diverted  from  its  purpose. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  the  improvements  should  be  conducted  under  the 
directions  and  authority  of  the  Government,  and  the  superintendence  of  its 
Engineer  Officers,  and  that  the  money  should  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the 
Government,  the  punctual  payment  of  the  interest  at  5 per  cent,  and  the  re-payment 
of  the  capital  borrowed,  being  secured  to  the  Government  by  the  produce  of  the 
proposed  Taxation.  Your  Committee  venture  to  hope  that  this  will  afford  to  the 
Government  such  a security  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt,  by  the  rapid  annual 
diminution  of  its  amount,  and  for  its  final  discharge  within  so  short  a number  of 
years,  as  that  your  Honour  will  not  hesitate,  upon  the  ground  of  a temporary 
pecuniary  obligation  of  so  small  an  amount  being  undertaken  by  the  Government, 
to  sanction  a plan  not  merely  of  vast  importance,  but  of  essential  necessity,  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  capital  of  British  India,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  healths, 
and  the  lives  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  inhabit  it. 

Your  Committee  have  already  stated  their  opinion,  in  reference  to  the  reduc- 
up.  page  150.  tion  of  expenditure  in  the  Police  Department,  that  there  should  be  no  encroach- 
ment on  the  vested  rights  of  the  present  incumbents,  and,  besides  cases  which 
may  be  properly  considered  as  cases  of  vested  rights,  they  are  perfectly  alive  to 
the  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  suddenly  breaking  up  a large  Publick  Establish- 
ment, and  leaving  the  whole,  or  a great  part,  of  the  members  of  it,  without  pay 
or  employment,  suddenly  to  seek  them  where  they  best  can,  or  be  without  the 
means  of  subsistence  if  they  fail  to  find  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
apprehend  that  the  Publick  is  no  more  bound  than  an  individual  to  continue  to 
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conduct  its  business  at  an  unnecessary  expense,  because  the  errour  or  inattention 
of  its  officers,  and  their  neglect  of  its  interests,  have  led  them  for  a course  of 
years  to  employ  more  clerks  and  servants  than  are  required.  The  usual  way, 
when  offices  are  reduced  by  the  Government,  or  by  authority  of  Parliament,  in 
Great  Britain,  is  to  grant  pensions  for  life  to  such  officers  as  have  claims  upon 
the  Publick  from  length  of  service  or  infirmity,  not  to  the  whole  amount  of  salary, 
except  in  a few  instances,  but  upon  equitable  principles,  in  proportion  to  its 
amount,  and  having  regard  to  the  time  and  labour  of  the  officer  being  dispensed 
with,  and  to  give  sufficient  notice  to  the  young  and  the  active,  recently  brought 
in,  to  enable  them  to  procure  employment  elsewhere.  Your  Committee  appre- 
hend that,  upon  this  principle,  much  less  than  the  large  amount  of  Co.’s  Rs. 
68,578  per  annum,  which  has  been  for  many  years  back,  and  is  now,  uselessly 
expended  in  the  employment  of  unnecessary  clerks  and  officers,  would  suffice  to 
arrange  a compensation  to  all  of  those  reduced  upon  the  reformation  of  the  offices, 
who  had  reasonable  claims  to  compensation,  such  as  should  be  liable  to  no  rea- 
sonable objection  on  their  part.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  more  minutely  into  the 
detail  of  compensation,  till  it  is  known  whether  the  Government  approves  of  the 
reforms  recommended  by  your  Committee. 

Your  Committee  have  not  been  able  to  extend  their  inquiries  to  the  various 
questions  relating  to  the  Drainage  of  the  Salt-water  Lake,  upon  which  your 
Honour  has  been  pleased  to  refer  to  them  several  papers.  These  questions  are 
of  great  importance,  both  as  they  regard  the  medical  consequences  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  the  practical  means  of  effecting  it ; and,  in  the  former  respect,  they 
require  the  most  careful  consideration,  to  avoid  the  dangers  frequently  attendant 
on  drainages  of  similar,  or  even  smaller,  extent,  in  climates  of  less  insalubrious 
temperature.  This  inquiry,  in  connexion  with  the  necessary  avocations  of  some 
of  its  members,  will  occupy  more  time  than  your  Committee  think  it  right  to 
add  to  that  which  has  already  unavoidably  elapsed,  before  submitting  to  your 
Honour  their  General  Report  upon  the  important  subjects,  upon  which  they  are 
able  at  present  to  state  the  result  of  their  investigations. 

There  are  other  subjects  of  much  importance,  within  the  range  of  the  re- 
ference to  them,  under  the  extended  interpretation  they  have  given  to  the  words 
of  that  reference,  into  which  they  would  gladly  have  inquired  had  the  time  per- 
mitted ; such  as  the  freedom,  or  otherwise,  of  the  Streets  of  the  Town  from 
beggars,  and  unfortunate  objects,  exhibiting  disgusting  disease,  or  deformity,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  charity — the  state,  and  operation  of  charitable  Institutions  not 
connected  with  the  affording  Medical,  or  Surgical  relief — some  suggestions 
which  relate  to  the  office  of  Coroner — the  state  of  the  Municipal  Regulations, 
and  the  improvements  which  these  may  admit,  or  require,  with  a view  to  the  vari- 
ous matters  adverted  to  in  this  Report,  and  in  the  suggestions  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix — the  actual,  and  the  proba- 
ble future  benefits,  which  are,  and  will  be  derived  from  the  Clinical  Hospital  lately 
added  to  the  Medical  College — and  some  other  matters  noticed  in  preceding  parts  of 
this  Report. 

Your  Committee  feel  the  imperfect  nature  of  their  Report  from  the  omission 
of  these,  and  probably  some  other  subjects,  which  would  have  demanded,  and, 
had  time  permitted,  would  have  received  their  attention. 

To  the  consideration  of  the  Papers  your  Honour  has  directed  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  them,  regarding  the  Drainage  of  the  Salt-water  Lake,  and  the  questions 
connected  with  that  important,  and  difficult  measure,  as  well  as  to  the  reporting 
upon  the  new  Clinical  Hospital,  your  Committee  will  forthwith  address  them- 
selves, making  them  the  subject  of  a Supplementary  Report.  In  reference  to  the 
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Drainage  of  the  Salt-water  Lake,  however,  they  are  glad  to  be  able  to  express 
their  conviction,  that  the  salubrity  of  the  City,  and  Suburbs,  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  removal  of  this  Marsh,  although,  in  common  with  all  the  circumjacent 
country,  they  would  derive  great  benefit  from  its  removal  ; but  that  their  salu- 
brity is  immediately  dependent  upon  that,  which  it  is  within  the  immediate  power 
of  the  Government  to  effect,  without  incurring  the  dangers  of  a partial  and  pro- 
gressive drainage  of  a large  extent  of  water,  and  moist  ground — and  that  is,  by 
the  thorough  drainage  of  all  the  ground  within  the  City  and  Suburbs,  so  as  to 
leave  no  water  so  near  the  surface  as  to  have  the  power  of  generating  miasmata — 
and  by  screening  the  City  and  Suburbs  from  the  passage  of  those  poisonous 
particles,  which  are  borne  along  on  the  moist  air,  by  belts  of  bamboos  and  forest 
trees  planted  along  the  margin  of  the  moist  land  where  they  are  generated,  and 
interposed  on  all  sides  between  these  semi-marshes  and  the  City  and  Suburbs, 
except  on  that  side  where  the  expanse  of  water  forming  the  River  affords  an 
effectual  protection;  for  your  Committee  think  it  established,  as  the  result  of 
the  various  observations  made  by  accurate  observers,  brought  together  in  Dr. 
Johnson’s  valuable  work,  referred  to  in  former  parts  of  this  Report,  that  thick 
and  lofty  belts  of  wood  along  the  margins  of  damp  soils  and  marshes,  which 
generate  miasmata,  afford  an  effectual  screen  to  the  leeward,  upon  which  these 
deleterious  particles  appear  to  be  deposited,  and  which  intercept  them  in  their 
course,  rendering  the  parts  beyond  free  from  the  effects  of  the  febrifick  poison 
— and  also  that  these  maismata  are  lost,  or  absorbed,  by  passing  over  a certain 
surface  of  water. 

Your  Committee  have  already  stated  their  hope,  and  their  belief,  that  the 
generation  of  miasmata  within  the  City  and  Suburbs,  and  their  neighbourhood,  may 
be  so  subdued,  by  drainage  and  cleansing,  as  to  render  the  City  a residence 
no  otherwise  injurious  to  European  constitutions  than  through  the  operation 
of  tropical  heat,  in  a climate  naturally  damp.  But  to  this  heat,  and  to  the 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  vast  delta,  the  residents  in  Calcutta  must 
submit ; and  the  operation  of  these,  though  freed  from  what  are  properly  malari- 
ous influences,  we  know  to  produce  effects  upon  the  European  constitution, 
which  lower  its  tone,  and,  if  long  and  uninterruptedly  continued,  essentially 
impair  it.  We  know  also  the  vast  importance  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
under  these  circumstances,  and  to  its  restoration  when  impaired,  of  occasional 
change  of  air  to  a somewhat  lower,  and  more  equal  temperature,  and  to  an  atmos- 
phere less  damp.  If  India  is  to  be  governed  by  Englishmen,  it  should  seem 
a matter  of  great  political  importance  to  render  the  seat  of  its  government  a place 
where  Englishmen,  having  the  usual  constitutions  of  their  race,  can  live  in  the 
full  possession  of  their  faculties,  and  their  vigour.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  is  to 
remove  from  it  its  present  pestilential  character  ; and  hardly  less  important  is  it  to 
provide  places  of  refuge,  which  those  may  occasionally  resort  to,  without  an 
injurious  interruption  of  business,  who  desire  to  preserve  health  and  vigour ; and 
those  may  fly  to  for  their  perfect  restoration,  in  whom  they  have  been  impair- 
ed. Upon  this  subject  your  Committee  have  received  a Paper  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Martin,  one  of  their  members,  entitled,  “ On  the  choice  of  localities  for  the  * 
sick  of  Calcutta,”  which  they  have  thought  deserving  of  being  brought  to  your 
Honour’s  observation,  and  have  printed  in  the  Appendix.  Of  the  practicability  of 
the  particular  plan,  which  he  so  strenuously  advocates,  your  Committee  can  offer 
no  opinion.  But  of  the  extreme  importance  of  providing,  within  the  reach  of  the 
European  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  of  moderate  means,  a place  of  refuge,  such 
as  their  learned  member  describes,  and  of  affording  easy  access  to  it,  your 
Committee  think  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
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From  Mr.  Martin’s  opinion,  founded  upon  his  medical  experience,  it  should 
seem,  that  for  perfecting  the  cure  of  disease  produced  by  a tropical  climate,  or 
contracted  in  it,  no  elevation  upon  the  continent  within  the  tropicks,  remote  from 
the  sea,  is  found  efficacious ; while  the  sea-air  of  an  island  or  dry  promontory 
is  generally  so.  The  establishing  a sanatarium,  therefore,  in  one  of  these  last 
mentioned  positions,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  in 
the  former,  since  it  will  answer  both  purposes — that  of  the  restoration,  and  that  of 
the  preservation  of  health.  But,  as  the  latter  is  no  less  indispensable  to  en- 
joyment, and  usefulness,  than  is  the  former,  your  Committee  are  humbly  of 
opinion,  that  the  attempt  to  render  a considerable  elevation,  rising  from  the  plain 
in  Bengal,  accessible  from  Calcutta,  and  habitable  as  an  occasional  retreat,  by 
such  as  desire  a relaxation  from  the  fatigues  of  business,  and  a change  of  air, 
is  one  which  demands,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  patronage,  and  the  assistance  of 
the  Government  of  India,  upon  political  considerations  of  a high  nature. 

To  the  enlightened  minds  of  those  entrusted  with  the  Government,  they  leave 
the  suggestion  of  those  considerations  which  have  recommended  to  every  intelligent 
statesman,  as  an  object  deserving  of  his  greatest  attention,  the  improvement  of  the 
salubrity,  the  convenience,  the  beauty,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Capital  of  a great 
Empire.  One,  whom  your  Committee  will  stand  readily  excused  with  your  Honour 
for  considering  as  the  greatest  statesman,  among  the  many  considerable  men  who 
have  governed  India  for  England,  devoted  much  of  his  attention,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  arduous  affairs,  to  the  improvement  of  this  Capital  in  all  these  respects — 
and  he  accomplished  much  in  many  of  them.  Time  alone  appears  to  have  been 
wanting  to  him,  for  the  completion  of  his  splendid  undertaking — but,  in  leaving 
to  the  present  Government  the  glory  of  its  accomplishment,  he  has  bequeathed  to 
them  his  opinion  of  its  magnitude,  and  its  claim  to  be  considered  an  important 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  this  empire. 

“ The  increasing  extent  and  population,”  says  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  in 
a Minute  dated  June  16th,  1803,  “ of  Calcutta,  the  capital  of  the  British  empire 
in  India,  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  authority,  require  the  serious  attention  of 
Government.  It  is  now  become  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  permanent  means 
of  promoting  the  health,  the  comfort,  and  the  convenience  of  the  numerous  in- 
habitants of  this  great  Town.”  His  Lordship  enumerates  the  defects  which  con- 
tribute to  its  unhealthiness — as  the  extremely  defective  construction  of  the  pub- 
lick  drains,  and  water-courses  of  the  Town — that  there  were  no  general  re- 
gulations with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  publick  markets,  or  of  the  places 
appropriated  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  the  exposure  of  meat,  the  burial  of  the 
dead — the  houses,  in  those  quarters  of  the  Town  occupied  principally  by  the 
Native  inhabitants,  having  been  built  without  order,  or  regularity,  and  the  streets 
and  lanes  having  been  formed  without  attention  to  the  health,  convenience,  or 
safety  of  the  inhabitants,  to  which  cause  must  be  chiefly  ascribed  the  frequency 
of  fires,  by  which  many  valuable  lives  had  been  annually  lost,  and  property  to  a 
great  extent  had  been  destroyed. 

“ It  is  a primary  duty  of  Government,”  his  Lordship  continues,  “ to  provide 
for  the  health,  safely,  and  commerce  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  Town,  by 
establishing  a comprehensive  system  for  the  improvement  of  the  Roads,  Streets, 
Publick  Drains,  and  Water-courses,  and  by  fixing  permanent  rules  for  the  con- 
struction, and  distribution  of  the  Houses,  and  Publick  Edifices,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  nuisances  of  every  description. 

“ The  appearance  and  beauty  of  the  Town  are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
health,  safety,  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  ; and  every  improvement  which 
shall  introduce  a greater  degree  of  order,  symmetry,  and  magnificence  in  the 
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Streets,  Roads,  Ghats,  and  Wharfs,  Publick  Edifices,  and  Private  Habitations, 
will  tend  to  ameliorate  the  climate,  and  to  secure  and  promote  every  object  of  a 
just  and  salutary  system  of  Police.  * * * ” 

With  these  views,  the  Governour  General  proposed  that  certain  gentlemen 
should  be  appointed  a Committee,  to  consider  and  report  to  his  Excellency  in 
Council  the  means  of  improving  the  Town  of  Calcutta ; and  he  proposed  that 
special  instructions  should  be  issued  to  the  Committee,  to  take  the  levels  of  the 
Town,  and  adjacent  country,  and  report  the  alterations  necessary  in  the  direction 
of  the  drains  and  water-courses — to  examine  the  relative  levels  of  the  river  during 
the  rainy  season,  compared  with  the  drains  and  water-courses — to  suggest  the 
description  of  drains  and  water-courses  best  calculated,  first,  to  prevent  the 
stagnation  of  rain-water  in  Calcutta  and  the  vicinity  thereof;  and,  secondly,  to 
cleanse  the  Town — to  report  the  establishment  necessary  for  cleansing  the  drains, 
and  water-courses,  and  keeping  them  in  repair — to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  all  places  of  interment  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  and  to  propose  an 
arrangement  for  the  future  regulation  of  them — to  examine  the  present  state,  and 
condition  of  the  Bazars,  and  markets  for  meat,  and  of  the  slaughter-houses,  and 
to  propose  rules  and  orders  for  the  regulation  of  those  already  established,  for 
the  removal  of  such  as  had  become  nuisances,  and  for  the  establishment  of  new 
markets  and  slaughter-houses  thereafter — to  inquire  into  all  existing  nuisances  in 
the  Town  and  its  vicinity ; and  to  propose  the  means  of  removing  them — to  exa- 
mine and  report,  for  the  consideration  of  Government,  the  situations  best  calcu- 
lated for  opening  streets  and  roads,  leading  from  east  to  west,  from  the  new 
Circular  Road  to  Chowringhee,  and  to  the  River,  and  from  North  to  South,  in  a 
direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  three  then  new  roads — to  suggest  such  other 
plans  and  regulations,  as  should  appear  calculated  to  promote  the  health,  con- 
venience, and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  and  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Town  and  its  vicinity — lastly,  to  form,  and  submit  to  the  Gover- 
nour General  in  Council,  an  estimate  of  the  expense  required  to  complete  all  such 
improvements,  as  might  be  proposed  by  the  Committee. 

“ The  means,”  his  Lordship  says  in  conclusion,  “ for  raising  the  neces- 
sary funds,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense,  which  must  attend  the 
execution  of  the  important  improvements  suggested  in  this  Minute,  will  claim 
the  early,  and  deliberate  consideration  of  Government. 

“ The  Governour  General  entertains  no  doubt  that  those  funds  may  be  rais- 
ed without  subjecting  the  Honourable  Company  to  any  considerable  expense, 
and  without  imposing  a heavy  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  It  will  certainly 
be  the  duty  of  Government  to  contribute,  in  a just  proportion,  to  any  expense 
which  may  be  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  improvements  of 
the  Town.” 

It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  your  Committee,  that  the  main  objects  con- 
templated for  the  improvement  of  the  Town  by  this  accomplished  statesman,  six 
and  thirty  years  ago,  as  then  demanding  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country,  have  been  brought  to  your  Honour’s  notice  as  forming  part 
of  the  various  subjects  of  this  their  Report,  and  they  entertain  no  doubt  that  your 
Honour  will  agree  with  him  in  his  opinion,  that  the  state  of  the  Capital  of  the 
British  empire  in  India  claims  that  the  Government  should  bestow  upon  it  its 
prompt  and  serious  attention,  as  constituting  one  of  its  primary  duties,  and  that 
among  these  duties  is  included  that  of  contributing,  in  a just  proportion,  to  the 
expense,  which  may  be  requisite  to  render  it  a healthy,  and  convenient  residence 
for  those  in  health — to  provide  it  with  ample,  well  endowed,  and  well  regulated 
Hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  the  poor— and  to  bestow  upon  it  generally  that  “ degree 
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of  order,  symmetry,  and  magnificence  in  its  Streets,  Ghats,  Wharfs,  and  Publick 
Buildings,”  which  may  not  only  “ tend  to  meliorate  the  climate,  and  to  secure  and 
promote  the  objects  of  a just  and  salutary  system  of  Police,”  but  may  give  to 
it,  in  all  respects,  the  character  befitting  the  station,  which  it  ought  to  hold  among 
the  Cities  of  the  world. 

We  have  the  honour  to  submit  this  our  Report  to  your  Honour’s  consi- 
deration. 

Tuesday, 

Tth  January,  1840. 

(Signed)  J.  P.  GRANT,  (Chairman,) 

C.  W.  SMITH, 

J.  YOUNG, 

J.  R.  MARTIN, 

PROSSUNNOCOOMAR  TAGORE, 
R.  SCOTT  THOMSON, 
DWARKANAUTH  TAGORE, 
RUSTOMJEE  COWASJEE, 
RUSSOMOY  DUTT. 
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